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COLLEGE VETERANS HAVE THEIR SAY 


New survey: American Council on Education has made 
college veterans based on replies from interviews with 
fically picked sample of veterans at all kinds of colleg 
roughout country. Money was furnished by Disabled Ameri 
terans. 

VA Guidance facilities: Survey shows that only - 
ery 10 veterans are taking advantage of Veterans Ac 
cational guidance facilities. Of those using VA 
t of four feel that what they received was okay, 
ur disagrees. Of disabled veterans, 85 per cent are 
th VA counseling service, 4 per cent were not satisfied 
e rest had no opinion. 

College guidance: Third of veterans polled 
ived adequate vocational guidance from official 
unselors, and 16 per cent said otherwise. Half 
terans said they hadn't consulted any counselor 
hools. 

Outside 
tra help in 
llieges. In this group, 30 per cent reported help fr 

family, 39 per cent from persons in occupations for 
re preparing, 18 per cent from friends, 11 per cent 
hool faculty. Of those who were helped by these outside 
urces, 10 per cent thought this aid was less valuable 
at received from college or VA, 23 per cent thought it 
st as valuable, 30 per cent felt it was more valuable. 
© per cent of those receiving help from these other 


Vocational choice: Results of survey debunk general |} 
at war experiences have changed vocational plans and ambition 
most veterans. More than half of student veterans are pre- 
ring for same careers they planned to enter before they went 
to Armed Services. Only 35 per cent changed vocational plans, 
ile 11 per cent had made no choices before going into Services. 
eatest change in plans was found among disabled veterans, with 
per cent of married students in this group and 43 per cent of 
ngle students training for different occupations. 
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Progress report: Study shows 86 per cent of student 


veterans have stuck to their career aims since starting training 
at government expense. Some 12 per cent switched plans once, 
while less than 2 per cent changed minds two or more times. Only 
5 per cent considered their school progress as unsatisfactory, 
with 72 per cent satisfactory, 2l per cent excellent; 2 per cen 


didn't know. 
Quality of training: Quality of college instruction was 


considered ''very good'' by 21 per cent, ''good'' by 35 per cen 
''taverage'' by 33 per cent, ''inferior'' by 7 per cent, ''very 
poor'' by 1 per cent, ''no opinion'' by 3 per cent. 


Part-time work: Of those interviewed, 36 per cent work 
while going to school—12 per cent up to 10 hours during week; 
14 per cent from 11 to 20 hours; 10 per cent more than 20 hours. 


AXE FALLS AGAIN 


VA in trouble: Big cuts are under way in personnel of VA's 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. This may 
cripple vocational advisement program. You can express yourself 
on this development by writing to Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Other agencies: We learned from usually reliable source 
that certain individuals are trying to torpedo USES employment 
counseling program by direct approach to congressional axe 
wielders. Similar efforts may be made to discredit other guidance 
services under federal control as ''frills.'' 


OUTLOOK FOR OUTLOOK STATEMENTS 


It worked: At last NVGA convention we passed resolution 
calling for public distribution of outlook material prepared for 
VA by Bureau of Labor Statistics. It will be done. BLS has 
prepared handbook of statements on 208 occupations. Handbook 
will also include sections on general economic trends, population, 
labor force, and major occupational groups. Plan is to bring 
material up to date periodically and to add facts on more occu- 
pations. VA is financing research. But you'll have to wait 
several months until printing is done. 


CIVILIAN JOBS IN ARMY 

Men and women wanted: Army is looking for qualified 
persons interested in civilian jobs overseas. Most vacancies are 
in Alaska, Germany, Austria, Guam, Japan, Korea, Okinawa 
(especially in Western Pacific). Fewer positions are available 
in Antilles, Azores, Bermuda, Hawaii, Manila. You have to sign 
up for minimum duty of one to two years, depending on area. 
Earnings (including overseas pay) range from $2,442 to $5,187 
for clerical work; from $4,246 to $10,000 for administrative posi- 
tions; from $2,442 to $6,127 for subprofessional; from $3,306 to 
$10,000 for professional; from $4,716 to $10,000 for military 
government advisers; from $2,288 to $6,127 for technical workers. 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon and progress in it. 
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Test Preferences in Guidance Centers 


OUNSELORS BASE THEIR Claims to profes- 
C sional competence upon three areas of 
specialized knowledge and skills: (a) in- 
terviewing and counseling techniques, (b) 
informed use of training and employment in- 
formation, and (c) scientifically oriented use 
of standardized psychological measurement 
techniques. The present paper reports a 
survey conducted as a part of a project to 
implement the last of these. 

Professional counseling demands that coun- 
sclors be familiar with research findings on a 
wide variety of tests. However, because the 
results of test research are scattered through- 
put various journals and books, working 
counselors and counselors-in-training are not 
able to acquire all of the objective informa- 
tion necessary for the proper use of tests. 

It was this situation that was faced at the 
Occupational Opportunities Service (here- 
mfter referred to as OOS), the vocational 
guidance agency of The Ohio State Univer- 
ity. To provide the counselors with such 


snformation, a manual was prepared which 
jwas based on a search of the literature. This 
gnanual included descriptions of the tests, re- 
yorted evidences of validity and reliability, 
vailable norms, suggestions and cautions 
oncerning interpretation, and other related 
naterial. In mimeographed form, this man- 
al was used by vocational counselors on the 
job, by instructors who train counselors, in 
jtests and measurement classes, and by college 
ladvisers. 
Within a short time after the first distribu- 


J. R. BERKSHIRE, J. F. T. BUGENTAL, FRANK P. CASSENS 
The Ohio State University 
and 
HAROLD A. EDGERTON ‘ 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, New York City 


tion, requests for copies of the manual began 
to arrive from other guidance centers and 
counselors. On the basis of these requests, 
it was assumed that the need for such a 
manual is general. Accordingly, efforts are 
being made to meet this need by preparing a 
more complete edition for publication as soon 
as possible. 


SELECTING THE TEsts 


In preparing to expand the manual from 
its local form to a coverage representative of 
guidance use throughout the country, th 
question was immediately raised as to which 
tests should be included. Recent surveys 
have indicated that there is some diversity of 
test Selection in the counseling centers. This 
is particularly true if attention is given to 
tests other than the ten or fifteen most fre- 
quently used. Unfortunately, direct com 
parisons of these surveys are impossible sinc« 
non-uniform check lists of tests were sub- 
mitted to differing samples of counselors and 
counseling agencies, and varying methods of 
treating the returns were used. Results of 
two recent investigations of test usage are 
presented in Tasze III (Darley and Marquis 
(3), and Baker and Peatman (1)). 

Since the field of testing is constantly 
changing, it was thought important to secure 
the most recent and complete information 
possible, upon which to base selection of 
tests to be included in the manual described 


1 A Counselor's Test Manual. (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, to be published in Spring, 1948.) 
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above. In addition, actual usage did not 
seem to be adequately represented in either of 
the earlier studies since all guidance centers 
were given the same weight in the tabula- 
tions, although it is evident that their case 
loads would differ. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE PresENT SURVEY 


Check List.—The catalogues of approxi- 
mately twenty of the major test publishing 
firms were consulted to develop a check list 
of 152 tests. Responses were called for in 
one of three forms: (a) a single check denoted 
any test used, (b) a double check indicated 
the “‘five to ten tests used most frequently,”’ 
and (c) a blank indicated no usage. This 
focusing of attention on the frequency with 
which a test was used in relation to other 
tests was thought to be preferable to the 
technique of asking for frequency in relation 
to counselees, since the former problem is the 
one with which the present study is particu- 
larly concerned. At the end of the check 
list space was provided for writing in and 
checking other tests. 

Three questions were asked in order (a) to 
make certain that replies were chiefly from 
guidance agencies, (b) to determine the ap- 
proximate monthly case load of each agency, 
and (c) to locate centers using norms other 
than those published in the test manuals. 

Mailing List.—lIt is a pertinent commentary 
upon the progress of professionalization in 
guidance work that, in so far as the writers 
could ascertain, there is no central register of 
guidance agencies. The investigators used 
two major guidance programs for mailing 
lists of their vocational counseling centers: 
(a) the Veterans Administration Advisement 
and Guidance Division and (b) the Jewish 
Vocational Services. The former totalled 
379 and the latter 24 centers. 

Treatment of Returns.—Of the 403 centers 
contacted, 310 (76 per cent) returned the 
check list. No follow-up was made to ob- 
tain the remaining 93 replies. Approxi- 
mately the same percentage of responses were 
received from each program. Of the total 
received, 20 arrived too late to be included in 
this study. Four centers reported that their 


* The present survey returns showed a range of from 6 
to 700 cases per month. 


major case load was not concerned with , 
cational guidance, but since their averg) 
monthly load was relatively small (1); 
cases), their returns were not deleted fro; 


the main body of results. 
Taste I ‘ 
DistRiBUTION OF Montaty Case Loaps 
266 GuIDANCE CENTERS 
Number M 
Interval Monthly of Interva 
Code Case Load Centers Mean Thu 
A 500-700 5 581 
B 400-499 5 4 
C 350-399 5 358 
D 300-349 6 308 
E 250-299 9 253 
F 200-249 18 204 
G 150-159 19 156 
H 100-149 57 112 
I 50- 99 74 68 
J 1- 49 68 2 
Total 266 Mean=116 
inf 
Wec 
Taste I shows the distribution of month! 
case loads for the 266 centers providing th ACE 
information. This table also shows thf) Mect 
mean load for each class interval. For the J) Bell | 
entire group, the mean number of case f) Meie 
handled monthly is 116, with case loads Stror 
ranging from 6 to 700. The total monthly} | Mint 
case load for these 266 centers was 31,041 Mint 
Of the 152 tests on the check list, all bur) } >" 
six were checked at least once. In addition Quic 
72 others were written in. This brings tof] Minz 
218 the number of tests reported as being 0! Bern; 
some use in guidance. ) O'Co 
Since this survey was undertaken in order | }O'Co 
to gain some impression of the frequency ri | USA! 
use of the tests, a weighting plan was desired | § Mact 
that would take cognizance of the size of | al SAL 
center’s case load. This was devised by as Calif 
signing scores derived from substitution in the e, 
Calif 
3 It is possible on the basis of these returns to make :| ¥Q)'R¢ 
fair estimate of the total national guidance case load } E Seash 
Using the mean found above and assuming its —_— 4c E 
bility to the entire 403 centers originally contacted, ¢ 
estimated monthly case load of all VA and JVS centers *§ Penn 
approximates 47,000. Since there are other active center Stanf 
an estimate of the national monthly case load as mor Calif 
than $0,000 seems warranted. Guidance has truly be- 
come big business. W 
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with y following formula: case loads of 37, 155, 347, and 520, it would 
WS. = 24M, + + + receive a weighted score computed as follows 
ced frond «here W.S. = B{[(1) (32) + (1) (156) + (1) (308 
+ (1) ($81)| = 1077 
WS = the weighted score for the 
test. Taste II shows the simple totals of double 
f,, fp, etc. = the frequencies of mention and single-and-double checks for the first 79 
OADS of the test by centershaving tests (based on final weighted score totals 
case loads falling in each and the weighted double-check and weighted 
of the intervals of Taste I. those Cale ene 
M,, Mg, etc. = the means of each of the in- ge ee tw 
Interva tervals in Taste I. 
Mean ; tion, received a large enough we ig@hted score 
Thus if test X was used by four centers having (5,000 or more) to be included in this list 
58] 
40 Taste II 
= FreQuENCY OF MENTION AND WeiGuHtep Scores ror 79 Tests Havinc Hicuest WrIGHTED 
83 Scores 
204 Frequency of Mention Weichted Scores 
156 N = 290 N = 266 
112 Double Total Double Total 
63 Test Checks Checks . Checks Checks 
Kuder Preference 238 276 251 295 
Minnesota Clerical 144 273 15] 295 
Wechsler-Bellevue 10] 257 116 283 
4 Minnesota Paper Form Board 152 270 170 281- 
ronthy BF Purdue Pegboard 95 237 112 270 
Ng ths BY ACE (college) 77 246 196 260 
vs the F) Mech. Compr. (Bennett-Fry ) 128 235 148 257 
“or the F¥ Bell Adjustment Inven. 66 236 69 250 
f cases BE Meier Art 10 217 14 250 
 Joad Strong Voc. Interest 105 223 142 249 
onth! Minnesota Spatial 73 216 75 245 
1,041 Minnesota Multiphasic 62 231 72 244 
all bu } | Ohio State Psych. Exam. 84 211 94 242 
Eng rs 7 7¢ 240 
dition “~~: x Phys. Sci. Apt. 69 200 79 24€ 
_ } | Quick-Scoring Men. Ab. (Otis) 92 211 92 235 
"8S TE Minnesota Rate of Manip. 7 217 47 226 
Bernreuter Person. Inven. 51 217 52 224 
O'Connor Tweezer 7 202 32 224 
| order | § O'Connor Finger 55 205 59 223 
ncy ot |} § USAFI—GED (high school) 7 77 4y 216 
lesire | MacQuarrie Mech. 26 198 33 215 
of SUSAFI—GED (college) 7 156 31 204 
by as-| | California Occup. Int. Inven. 7 170 67 196 
in the | COOPerative Achiev. 51 193 
}Self-Admin. Men. Ab. (Otis) 68 179 72 187 
California Men. Mat. 7 166 48 182 
make :/$O'Rourke Mech. 47 164 47 173 
pplica Scashore Musical y 132 13 163 
| t ACE (high school) 24 123 27 144 
centers "§ Penn. Bi-manual 14 105 21 140 
enter, “@ Stanford Achievement 8 103 5 138 
‘ly be. California Personality 20 131 12 138 
' Weighted scores are given in hundreds. 
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Test 


Personal Audit 

Michigan Vocabulary 

Stanford Scientific Apt. 
Stanford-Binet, revised 

lowa Placement Exam. 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Gen. Clerical Test (Psych. Corp. ) 
Iowa Silent Reading 

Fund. Abil. of Visual Art 
Progressive Achiev. 
Henmon-Nelson Men. Ab. 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
Iowa High School Content 
Stenquist Mech. 

Primary Bus. Int. 

Spatial Relations (Crawford 
Geo. Washington Nursing 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 
Wrenn Study Habits Inven. 
Voc. Int. Inven. (Cleeton) 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Revised Army Alpha 

California Capacity Quest. 
Coop. Gen. Culture 

Wonderlic Personnel 

Thurstone Voc. Int. Schedule 
Purdue Indus. Train. 

Cardall Practical Judgment 
Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates 
Occup. Preference Inven. (Brainard) 
Mixed Fundamentals in Arith. 
Kwalwasser-Music 

Scoville Classification 

Detroit Mechanical 

Detroit Retail Selling 

Jensen Color Blindness, etc. 
McAdory Art 

Wells Alpha Exam., revised 
Moss Selling Ability 
Case-Ruch Spatial Relations 
Cardall Arith. Reasoning 
Survey of Workg. Speed and Accur. 
Revised Beta 
Terman-McNemar Men. Ab. 
Inven. G-A-M-I-N 

Inven. S-T-D-C-R 

Wiggly Blocks 
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N = 290 
Double Total 
Checks Checks 

27 120 
17 99 
5 104 
ll 109 
18 99 
20 96 
15 75 
9 92 
2 77 
12 79 
22 71 
2 66 
ll 85 
18 98 
6 81 
8 73 
l 72 
2 57 
5 69 
13 86 
12 52 
21 79 
17 59 
12 67 
3 50 
6 55 
7 54 
3 45 
1 36 
5 57 
8 52 
2 54 
2 62 
4 48 
10 65 
0 54 
1 44 
8 39 
7 51 
4 56 
8 49 
5 47 
8 31 
1 61 
4 34 
34 
0 32 


Taste II (Continued) 
FreQueNcy or MENTION AND WEIGHTED Scores For 79 Tests Havine Hicuest WEIGHTED Sco is 


Frequency of Mention 


Wei ghted Scores 


N = 266 
Double Total 
Checks Check 

33 137 
29 13] 
5 130 
10 129 
29 126 
24 118 
24 112 
20 109 
4 108 
16 102 
31 100 
5 100 
17 98 
14 96 
5 95 
1] 95 
2 92 
1 92 
3 92 
9 91 
17 7 
22 86 
19 84 
22 78 
3 78 
5 76 
7 74 
7 73 
3 72 
71 
5 71 
1 70 
70 
7 67 
6 66 
0 65 
1 64 
15 64 
10 63 
4 63 
10 59 
6 59 
57 
1 53 
7 53 
8 50 
0 50 


‘ Weighted scores are given in hundreds. 
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Test 


Number of returns 


Kuder Preference 
Minnesota Clerical 
Wechsler-Bellevue 
Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Purdue Pegboard 

ACE (college) 

Bennett Mech Compr. 

Bell Adjustment Inven. 
Meier Art 

Strong Voc. Interest 
Minnesota Spatial 
Minnesota Multiphasic Pers. 
O.S.P.E. 

Engr. & Phys. Sci. Apt. 
Otis Q-S 

Minnesota Rate of Manip. 
Bernreuter 

O'Connor Tweezer 
O'Connor Finger 
USAFI—GED (high school) 
MacQuarrie 

USAFI—GED (college) 
Occup. Int. Inven. 
Cooperative Achiev. 

Dis S-A 

California Ment. Mat. 

©' Rourke Mech. 

Scashore Musical 

ACE (high school) 

Penn. Bi-manual 

Stanford Achievment 
California Personality 
Personal Audit 

Michigan Vocab. Prof. 
Stanford Scientific Apt. 
Stanford-Binet 

lowa Placement 

Minnesota Mech. Assem. 
Psych. Corp. Gen. Clerical 


und. Abil. in Visual Art 
rogressive Achiev. 


Silent Reading 
) 


| Henmon-Nelson 


lport-Vernon 


a—‘‘write-in"’; not on check list. 
b—represented by related entry above. 


Taste III 

CoMPARISON OF FREQUENCIES OF MENTION (IN Per Cent) or GUIDANCE Tests FROM SURVEYS 

IN 1945, 1946 anp 1947 
Brophy 

and 

Long 

1944 


1 


Darley 
anda 


Marquis 


1945 


27 


Baker 


anda 


Peatman 


1946 


175 


99 
92 


c—frequency of mention not available because of breakdown by particular subject tests. 
d—frequency of mention choosen for subject test having highest mention. 


(a) 


\a 
(a 


(a) 


Present 
Survey 


1947 
290 


95 
94 
93 
82 
85 
8] 
81 
75 
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» Sco ES 
res? 
Total 
heck 
137 
3] 51 = 
94 
61 
18 69 83 

12 43 90 

09 39 79 

67 87 
87 

53 90 

35 67 
00 
00 66 = 

/V 

~ 37 70 74 

55 77 80 
37 5 73 
22 69 
92 \ 73 63 73 
92 ' \ 29 75 75 
91 29 66 75 
87 43 47 (a) 70 
86 b 47 (a) 71 
84 38 35 (a) 6] 
78 . 27 66 68 4 
79 b b 54 
16 36 59 
"4 \ 59 50 (d) 
73 b 13 (a) 62 
58 57 
7 23 (a) 57 
51 46 
b 50 
45 48 
| 24 13 (a) 36 
Dep 45 
“4 | 14 i 41 | 
34 
2(a) 36 
29 38 
| 34 
37 33 
9 25 26 | 
32 
28 27 
27 
27 24 
21 23 
0 
= 

’ 
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III (Continued) 
CoMPaRISON oF Frequencies oF MENTION (IN Per Cent )or GuipaNce TEsTs FROM Sury; 
IN 1945, 1946 anv 1947 
Brophy Darley Baker the 1 
and and and Present (7 
Long Marquis Peatman Surves 
Test 1944 1945 1946 1947 als 
Iowa High School Content 29 irk 
Stenquist Mech. 9 (a) 34 f ch 
Primary Bus. Int. 9 (a) 28 Min 
Crawford Spatial 13 (a) 25 whic 
Geo. Washington Nursing 25 =e 
Rorschach 19 2 Or 
Study Habits Inven. 24 est: 
Cleeton Voc. Int. 30 30 = 
Nelson-Denny Reading 18 cl 
Bregman Rev. Army Alpha \ 45 27 C 
California Capacity Quest. 9 (a) 2 eS 
Coop. Gen. Culture 23 
Wonderlic Personnel \ 16 17 
Thurstone Voc. Int. Schedule 6 (a) 19 Th 
Purdue Indus. Train. 9 (a) l 2 
Practical Judgment 16 
Pseudo-Isochromatic 12 
Occup. Preference Inven. 17 20 lana 
Mixed-Fundamentals in Arith. 18 ne 
Kwalwasser-Music 14 19 ports 
Scoville Classification 21 vail 
Detroit Mechanical 17 lescr 
Detroit Retail Selling 8 (a) 2? Pre 
Jensen, Color Blindness, etc. 19 wf 
McAdory Art 13 15 
Wells Rev. Alpha b 3 
Ability to Sell (Moss) 18 
Survey of Spatial Relations 6 (a) 19 
Arith. Reasoning 6 (a) 17 
Survey of Workg. Speed & Accur. 16 
Revised Beta Exam. Vv 46 1] 
Terman-McNemar 21 
Inven. G-A-M-I-N 8 12 
Inver. S-T-D-C-R b 12 
Wiggly Blocks ll 
Chicago Primary Mental Abil. 13 : 
SRA Clerical Aptitude 16 | 
] 


a—‘‘write-in'’; not on check list 

b—represented by related entry above. 

c—frequency of mention not available because of breakdown by particular subject tests. 
d—frequency of mention chosen for subject test having highest mention. 


CoMPARISON WITH Surveys addition—in order to lengthen the tempor) 


In Taste III the first 79 tests are compared basis of comparison—those tests are also 


in terms of frequency of mention in the two dicated which are listed by Brophy aad Lo: 
earlier studies cited above and in the present (2) 19 their description of the pilot Vetcra 
Y survey. Percentage values based on the num- Administration guidance installation. 
bers reporting in each case are given. In It will be noted that, while in general che 
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-elatively close agreement in the use of the tion of tests on the most 


st popular tests, those instruments sup- 


guidance centers showed the necessity for a 


Survey 
olementing this basic group are widely var- new and more comprehensive survey The 
} ere > ae 
ed. Thus, there are thirteen choices in this, _ plan of such a survey and its execution are de- 


the most recent study, having per cent scores tailed. 


a f 75 ot better. Of this number, the 1946 Returns from 290 guidance centers on a 
oe survey places all in the range above 65 per check list of 152 tests are reported. Of these, 
ai ent; the 1945 investigation—even though 218 tests are indicated as having at least some 
29 markedly more limited in scope—includes all use. A distribution of the monthly case 
34 frhem; and the 1944 listing omits only the loads of 266 of the centers is presented; rhe 
28 Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, average center processes 116 counselees each 
os vhich may not have been available at the month. 

4 time the article was prepared. A comparison of the frequencies of mention 
y On the other hand, of the 40 tests in the of the top 79 tests in this study with the fre- 
30) second half of the list, none are included in quencies for the same tests in surveys made in 
18 the 1945 survey and only six were even listed 1946 and 1945, and with a list issued in 1944, 
7 the year previously. Even the 1946 study indicates that there is general agreement on 
2 es not include 17 of this group. approximately 15 to 20 tests as basic to the 
23 : guidance function. Beyond this point, test 
L7 SUMMARY preferences vary widely 
~ [he need for empirical information about B 
16 tests for use in guidance is discussed. It is —— 
1 pointed out that the professional counselor is 1: Bakes, G., anp Pearman, J. G. “Tests Used 1 
0 iandicapped in his use of such tests by the 
18 time required to keep abreast of research re- 
19 vorts. A plan to prepare and make generally tion Vocational Training Program P j 
2] available a manual of such information is Procedures Used by the College of the City of New 
17 lescribed. York,”’ Psychol. Bull., 41 (1944), 795-% 
>> 3}. Daruey, J. G., ann Mara D. G Vetera 
~ are mentioned. The need to base the selec- Activities,” J. Clin. Psychol. 146). 109 
13 
18 
19 S) Harold A. Edgerton is Vice-President and Associate Director of Research, Tks 
17 Richardson, Bellows © Henry, New York City. From 1941 to 1947 he 
16 was Director, Occupational Opportunities. Service, Ohio State University, 
* and Associate Professor, Department of Psychology Durin g the war he 
rr directed a study on the selection and training of pilots for the Nationa: 
12 Research Council. He is also co-director, Science Talent Searcl 
ll ia J. F. T. Bugental is a U. S. Public Health Scholar studying for his doc- 
13 : torate in clinical psychology, Ohio State University, where he has worked 
16 | in the Department of Psychology and the Occupational Opportunities 
{ Service. During the war he was a clinical psychologist in a general hos- , 
pital. He had been Assistant Director, VA Guidance Center, Georgia 
School of Technology, and has worked for the Civil Service 

J. R. Berkshire was Chief of Counselors, Occupational Opportunities Service, 
mpor: Ohio State University, before assuming his present duties with the Educa- 
ion tional Research Project, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida 
d Lor: Since 1945 Frank P. Cassens has been on the staff at the Ohio State Uni- 
etera versity. He is Chief, Psychological Measurements, Occupational Oppor- 

tunities Service. During the war he was in the Personnel Research Section, 


Adjutant General's Office, Wat Department. 
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The Differerential Aptitude Tests: Some Comments 


WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas 


ne DirrerentTiaL Aptirupe Tests by 

Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman pub- 
lished by Psychological Corporation are a 
noteworthy attempt to produce an integrated 
battery of tests for high school and employ- 
ment counseling of young adults (3). The 
manual contains a good summary of trends in 
aptitude testing to date and principles govern- 
ing test construction for the use of the high 
school counselor. It also contains a sum- 
mary of suggestions for the use of tests in a 
high school guidance program and a descrip- 
tion of the eight tests. The manual is much 
more complete than most test manuals of this 
type. The section on administration and 
scoring is brief and clear. 

The section on statistical 
leaves something to be desired, however. 
There is a good discussion of reliability co- 
efficients and their meaning. There is no 
mention of the use of factor analysis in the 
development of these particular tests, there- 
fore it is assumed that this technique was not 
used. So the concept that a good reliability 
coefficient is one higher than 0.85 is consistent 
with this, and we do not need to consider the 
newer concept of reliability coefficients as out- 
lined by Guilford (1, p. 429 ff). However, 
this section includes only data on reliability 
and data on the intercorrelations among the 
Validity is discussed under 


information 


various tests. 
interpretation. 

Section D, dealing with norm groups, in- 
dicates a wide variation in the number fot 
each grade, ranging from a high of 1,561 for 
grade nine boys on Form A, to a low of 482 
for grade twelve boys on the same form; for 
girls, a high of 1642 for grade nine, and a low 
of 578 for grade twelve on Form A. Form B 
for boys has a low of 88 for grade eight, and 
a high of 414 for grade ten; for girls on Form 
B a low of 114 for grade eight, and a high of 
442 for grade ten. This does not include, 
however, additional norms for both forms 
given in a third table, which range from a low 


of 638 for boys in grade nine to a high 
1,010 in grade ten, and for girls 625 in ¢ 
eight and 1,043 in grade ten. The norms { 
grade A may be tentatively considered 4 
quate in lieu of further research, but the norr 
given for Form B should be used with cay 
tion and extreme reservation because of ¢ 
small number of cases reported in that norr 
group. Furthermore, these norm groups a: 
based on school populations in Northeaster 
and North Central United States only. 
High school teachers and counselors w 
use these tests are advised to read Section £ 
Interpretation of the Tests, with great car: 
They should note that correlations shown 
Taste XV between the average grades | 
boys and girls for a three-year period a: 
scores on the Differential Aptitude Tests in 
Mount Vernon, New York, high schoo! a: 
extremely varied (3, p. E-1). They rang 
from a low of —0.06 to a high of 0.75. T 
number of cases reported is quite small; { 
boys, 37 on Form A and 73 on Form B; a: 
for girls, 74 on Form A and 63 on Form 5 
Using Guilford’s table (4, p. 324) with ¢ 
appropriate numbers of degrees of freedom f 
each N on two variables, we find correlat: 
coefficients significant at the 1 per cent leve 
of confidence on both forms of the tests for 
Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Abstra 


Reasoning, and Language Usage, Parts I and |! 
for both boys and girls. 
Relations is significant at the 1 per cent leve 
of confidence for all except boys on form A 


The test for 
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The test for Mechanical Reasoning is significast | 


at the 1 per cent level of confidence only f 
Form B boys and girls, and the test for C/er 
cal Speed and Accuracy reaches this criteri 
only for Form Bboys. The small number ir 
volved in this study, particularly Form A 
boys, would raise a question as to its value in 
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the interpretation of the tests, as would the! Barren 


fact that these tests were given in Februar} 
of the senior year. The authors state that 
the tests ought to be used for predictive pur- 
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noses early in grade eight, nine, or ten, but 


e test in this instance would be measuring 
sroficiency and not prediction. The authors 
present them in this section and then say, 

To the extent that some of these tests should 
he associated with school success the coeffi- 
nts are evidence of validity.” 


ci 


‘INTERPRETATION DEPENDS. . 


In the next part of this same section the au- 
thors state, “Interpretation of test scores on 
these tests will depend upon the expert judg- 
ment of the authors and their associates in 
the preparation of this Manual, and upon the 
expertness of the educators and psychologists 
who use the tests in practical counseling situ- 
The further state that 

; is only a temporary condition since they 
ire committed to a specific program for re- 
placing validation by inference with valida- 
tion by statistical and experimental data. 
In other words, these tests have no validity 
at present except the judgment of the authors, 
and the instruments are in the same position 
that the Kuder Preference Record was eight 
years ago. Concerning this latter instru- 
ment Super has said, ‘‘Now, eight years after 
the publication of the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, and fourteen years after work on it be- 
gan, enough data have been accumulated to 
give a counselor some empirical basis for in- 
terpreting Kuder scores in vocational gui- 
" (2, p. 184). Therefore, we note that 

until sufficient evidence has accumulated to 

permit a high school counselor, through a 
study of research materials, to know what he 
E measuring by the use of these tests, he can 
Bonly guess at their validity. This is not in- 
tended to imply that the tests should not be 


authors 


rions. 


dance 


fused by high school counselors. It is in- 
tended to implore that caution be exercised 


Sin conclusions drawn from their use and that 


we can gain further information about them 
only through thorough research and the con- 


}scientious report of this research in the litera- 


}ture concerned with counseling. 

With the foregoing paragraph in mind, 
attention is called to the last part of this 
Section, titled, ‘A General Guide to the In- 
terpretation of the Tests.’" In this section 
the authors state, ‘“The scores on these tests, 


DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS 


cheir usage in an attempt to show validity of 
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taken by themselves, provide useful informa- 
tion (of what?); taken asa group of s 


UC 


picting a pattern, they take on additional 
meaning (for what 3, p. E-3 They fu 
ther state, “Thus, the verbal reasoning, 
numerical ability, and abstract reasoning 


tests, measure those functions which are as- 


sociated with ‘general intelligenc vet 
they offer no proof that this is so and if on 
were to compare the 1.Q.'s with the profiles 
in pages E-8 through E-10 (3), one might 


seriously question this statement. Later in 
this section one meets the statement. 


tain other groupings will automatically sug- 


gest themselves to the counselors confronted 
with various specific vocational ambit 
In other words, the efficiency of predi yn in 
educational and vocational! counseling on the 
basis of these tests in the present stage of dé 
velopment would appear to depend on the 
amount of counseling experience, mental 
ability, and “‘crystal ball’’ ability ssed 
by the counselor using them 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that th 
secondary school and vocational counselors 
using these tests will allow the above discu 
sion to temper any prediction they tb 
tempted to make. It is hoped that will 
not discourage the use of these tests in a 
counseling program, but rather stimulate re 
ports concerning their use in the literature, so 
that we may ascertain something of their 
validity and thereby secure more efficiency fi 
them in counseling. It also seems worth 


noting that they must be used at present 
conjunction with other instruments measur- 
ing scholastic aptitude, interests, and per 
sonality traits. 
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Charting Our Field 


DONALD E. SUPER 


Associate Protessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


VERY SO OFTEN one hears, at gatherings of 
E vocational and educational counselors, 
the proposal that the adjectives ‘‘vocational”’ 
and “‘educational’’ should be dropped, and 
NVGA, for example, should become the 
National Guidance Association. If the gath- 
ering is at all representative, the feeling is 
likely to run high—in both directions. A 
sociologist, interested in the growth and 
decline of institutions, might ask, what are 
existing organizations failing to do that 
needs to be done, and how might institutions 
best be modified to do these things? A 
psychologist, interested in human behavior, 
might ask why this heat, and what needs are 
not being met with things as they are? As 
interested parties, it behooves us to ask our- 


selves all of these questions. 


SocIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Data. The diagram accompanying this 
article represents the first step in the writer's 
attempt to find answers to these questions. 
Across the top of a sheet he has listed the 
institutional affiliations of membersof NVGA. 
Down the left-hand side he entered the aspects 
of guidance work in which they are inter- 
ested. An analysis of what the diagram re- 
veals seems to be the springboard for further 
consideration of the problem. Briefly, it 
shows that: 

1. The topics in the left-hand column 
represent guidance services that are of inter- 
est to more than one organization (listed in 
the right-hand column), with the exception 
of placement and measurement, served by only 
one organization each. 

2. Educational, social, personality, and 
vocational adjustment are represented both 
by organizations whose members need meet 
no professional training requirements (stand- 
ard type) and by associations which require 
appropriate professional training (italics). 
Placement’s one organization requires no 
special training, while Measurement's asso- 
ciation does. 


3. The institutional interests of guidan 
are in some Cases represented by appropriat 
organizations, in other cases by none. 

4. Organizations representing  instit 


tional interest in varied aspects of guidar 
are in some instances open to all the guidar 


workers in those institutions (standard ty 
in others they are open only to certain cate. 
gories of guidance specialists (italics). 


(a) All-inclusive organizations exist fo; 


guidance workers in the following 


types of institutions: 
1. Colleges and universities 
2. Public service agencies. 
3. Employment services. 
4. Industry. 


‘b) Exclusive associations exist for s 
guidance workers in the follow 
types of institutions: 

1. Elementary schools. 
2. Public service agencies. 
3. Industry. 
(c) No organizations exist to serve t 


special interests and meet the a 
round needs of guidance workers 
the following types of institutions 
1. Secondary schools. 
2. Guidance centers (communit; 
social agency, etc.). 


Conclusions. The organizational 
just presented shows that the workers 
some types of institutions have no organiza 
tions in which the over-all guidance ne¢ 
and problems of their agencies receive specia 
consideration. The only organizations 
which they may belong are concerned wit! 


special and therefore necessarily limited as- 


pects of guidance and adjustment. | 
example, a grade adviser or teacher active 


pupil personnel work can join only th 
NADW or NVGA, both of which associa 


tions are actively concerned only in certai 
phases of pupil personnel. 
Implications. Perhaps this is one reas: 


why the proposal that NVGA drop its specia 


interest in occupations and vocational adjust- 


ment comes periodically to the fore. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND INTERESTS IN THE Figtps or GUIDANCE AND Personne. Worx 


Aspects of Elementary Secondary Guidance Employment 
Guidance Schools Schools Colleges Centers Gove. Services Industry Organizations 
Bducational NADW NADAM 
Adjustment APA (Die. 
Social NADW 
Adjustment AASW (Group W 
Personality APA (Div. C & A, 
Adjustment C & G) AO-PA 
Vocational APA (Div. C&G 
Adjustment NVGA 
Placement ASCP 
Measurement ‘SRR APA( Div. M& 
APA 2? ACPA 222 APA TAPES APA 
(Div. SP) (Div. PPS) (Div. IB) 
AASSW, ? AMA, SAM, NICB 
Legend ? An association of elementary school counselors 
; 2 An association of secondary school counselors 
222 ~An association of social welfare counselors 
AASSW American Association of School Social Workers 
AASW (Group W) American Association of Social Workers (Group Workers) 
AMA American Management Association 
AO-PA American Orthopsychiatric Association 
APA American Psychological Association 
Div. C & A Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
Div. C & G_ Division of Counseling and Guidance 
Div. I & B Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 
Div. M & E Division of Measurement and Evaluation 
Div. PPS Division of Psychologists in Public Service 
Div. SP Division of School Psychologists 
ASCP Association of School and College Placement 
IAPES International Association of Public Employment Services 
NADAM National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men 
NADW National Association of Deans of Women 
NVGA National Vocational Guidance Association 
NICB National Industrial Conference Board 
SAM _ Society for the Advancement of Management 
Possible Appropriate Solutions. Establish professional training, balanced staffs, and 


few organizations, within the framework of 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, to meet the general-guidance 
and institutional-guidance needs of secondary 
Shool counselors and of guidance center 
Workers, open to all guidance and personnel 
Workers in those institutions. 
| Dangers to Avoid. In an effort to meet the 
eds of institutional programs and staffs, 
volving the whole guidance and personnel 
ogram, it would be unfortunate if the 
vantages of having organizations which 
cus on special types of guidance and adjust- 
ent problems were sacrificed. Special 


owledge, resources, and tools have been 
cated because of organized interest in edu- 
@tional adjustment, in vocational adjust- 
nt, and personality adjustment; the inher- 
t dangers of overspecialization and nar- 
wmindedness are best avoided by adequate 


organizations which see total guidance pro- 
gtams in their institutional settings. 
PsycHoLoGiIcaL ANALYSIS 


Data. The data for this phase of the analy- 
sis are subjéctive and may involve personal 
bias. However, they are based on fourteen 
years of activity in NVGA, ten in the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, and nine in 
the American College Personnel Association; 
on observations made while working in 
schools, colleges, social agencies, and hos- 
pitals: in other words, on a multiplicity of 
loyalties and contacts. The data are obser- 
vations of the growth of members of the pro- 
fessions concerned and of the professions 
themselves. 

1. Counselors of individuals have become 
increasingly conscious of the importance of 
personality factors in adjustment, thanks 
partly to the development of Freudian, Neo- 
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Freudian, and Non-Directive theories and, 
equally important, the increasing understand- 
ing of the techniques of personality adjust- 
ment brought about by the persuasive expo- 
nents of these schools. 

2. Social work as a profession took these 
developments in its stride, working under the 
aegis of psychiatrists to develop a training 
curriculum and appropriate functions for the 
then new field of psychiatric social work. 

3. Psychology as a profession is also tak- 
ing these developments in its stride, adding 
training in theories of personality adjustment 
and in techniques of psychotherapy to its 
curriculum, creating a strong and active 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal! Psychol- 
ogy in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, working cooperatively with the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association to delineate fields 
and strengthen standards, and establishing 
certification procedures. 

4. Other persons in counseling capacities 
(our collective selves) have paid lip service to 
the importance of personality adjustment but 
have generally been at a loss to know what to 
do about it. We have not established train- 
ing programs to add psychotherapy to the 
professional skills of counselors in schools 
and guidance centers; we have not worked 
cooperatively with appropriate professional 
groups to improve our training; and we 
have not established certification procedures! 
and delineated fields. A few have crossed 
over into neighboring professions and ac- 
quired training and status in the field of per- 
sonality adjustment, some severing their con- 
nection with the field of guidance as such, 
others maintaining activities and affiliations 
in both fields. But most have done nothing 
but remain convinced that something should 
be done about personality. The result has 
been guilt feelings because nothing was done, 
inferiority feelings because of the currently 
high valuation of the field of personality 
adjustment. 

Conclusions. Most counselors are con- 
vinced of the unity of personality and want to 
act on the conviction, whether most con- 
cerned with educational, social, vocational, 
or personality adjustment. But most have 


1 The Professional Training and Certification Commit- 
tee has a project under way.—Ed. 


so far done nothing to acquire the necess; 
competence to deal effectively with pers 
ality problems, and have guilt and inferio; 
feelings as a result. 

Implications. The proposal that NVGA 
changed to NGA is partly the result of ¢ 
and inferiority feelings, a compensatory 
sire to pay even greater lip service to the < 
cept of the unity of personality, and to acqu 
the greater prestige and status now so o 
associated with the field of personality adjy 
ment. It is a spurious solution to a pro! 
sional adjustment problem. 


Possible Appropriate Solutions. 1. Scr 
nize our work and our values, to make sur 
the worthwhileness of our activities, not 
the solution of all of everyone's adjustn 
problems, but as one way of contributing 
the solution of some of the adjustment pr 
lems of some people (the writer ko 
psychoanalysts who have said that if t 
could just geta competent vocational couns 
to work with certain patients their prob! 
would be virtually solved—and psy 
analysts are sometimes right!). 

2. When interested in acquiring pro! 
sional competence and status in persona 
adjustment as well as in vocational, socia! 


educational guidance, obtain the necessir 


training and affiliate with appropriate org: 
zations. 

3. Establish organizations which br 
together all persons active in each type 
institution, so that all may see the guida 
or personnel program as a whole and lear: 
cooperate more effectively to serve individu 
and to meet the needs of unitary personaliti 
Organizations which may be needed : 
shown by question marks in the diagram 


Dangers to Avoid. In seeing the individu 
as a whole, let us not forget that at time: 
needs to make decisions as to what typx 
education to obtain, what type of job to! 
for, where to seck them, and what kind 
future occupation to work toward, and th 


these decisions involve special knowleds 


are aided by special techniques, and can 
made most soundly with the aid of a couns: 


whose training, experience, and interj 
justify placing before his job title the dignt 


ing adjective, ‘‘vocational."’ 
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Pr 1910 wen electrical hearing aids were 
] still an oddity and lip reading was almost 
the only help for the hard of hearing, a deaf- 
Bocd man made the remark that he would 
ever be seen again unless he found work. 
The remark was made to his lip-reading 
teacher who was much disturbed and repeated 
ir co other pupils. A number of them were 
Blso unemployed and they decided that some- 
Shing must be done to better the economic 
Rondition of the hard of hearing. Thus 
Started a Movement unique in the history of 
gocial work for they were the first handi- 
fapped persons organized as a group to help 
themselves. The efforts of this small group 
pf men and women were the beginning of the 
present New York League for the Hard of 


Hearing, a social agency which after 37 years 


gill considers the vocational adjustment of 
the hard of hearing one of its major objec- 
ives. 
| During the recent war the hard of hearing 
s well as other handicapped workers finally 
2 the opportunity to prove to employers 
fhat they could produce. While the war was 
fhe outstanding factor in changing the atti- 
ide toward hard of hearing workers, the 
bodern effective and inconspicuous hearing 
id is also responsible for this improvement. 
trast these aids to the cumbersome, inef- 
ctive aids of the last generation which 
ough they gave some help in hearing fre- 
ently held up their wearers to ridicule, 
aking them the butts of cruel jokes. 
| Today one sees the little button in the ear 
small piece behind the ear wherever people 
e working, be the occupation manual, cleri- 
l, or professional, in situations where a 
tle more than a decade ago a hearing aid 
ould have been a curiosity. This point 
as illustrated recently when a young man 
me to the League for a hearing aid consulta- 
m. He had been accepted, hearing aid and 
, for an assistant professorship in a New 
gland college. He wanted a smaller, more 
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effective device. True, there have been 
many professors and teachers wearing hearing 
aids but it is safe to assume that until now 
practically all of them acquired deafness ‘‘on 
the job."" (It might be mentioned here that 
while the Board of Education of New York 
City will not discharge teachers as long as 
they can adequately carry on with the help 
of hearing aids, it will not grant a license to 
a new applicant who has a loss of hearing.) 

While .cases of successful adjustment 
through hearing aids are legion, the use of 
them is by no means a panacea for all the 
economic ills that befall the hard of hearing. 

here are many to whom an artificial device 
isofno help; forexample, those who suffer a 
complete loss of hearing through accident or 
disease. At nineteen, John W. entered col- 
lege with the ambition to become a veteri- 
narian. An attack of spinal meningitis de- 
stroyed his hearing, leaving not a remnant 
to make possible the usgof an aid. Lip read- 
ing was his only salvation and with it plus 
the help of fellow students and, most of all, 
through his own courage and indomitable 
will, he was graduated from college an honor 
student. His rehabilitation was an out- 
standing success story but it was achieved 
only after many trials and tribulations. 


No GENERAL PANACEA 


It is not only the totally deafened person 
whose vocational problem cannot be solved 
by using a hearing aid. Henry M., 40 years 
of age, could hear speech with an aid, but 
not the fine shadings of instruments in the 
orchestra in which he earned his livelihood. 
Trained oaly for music and with no other 
talents or aptitudes, he is cking out a living 
far below his former standards, by teaching 
the piano. Even this is a struggle for not 
many piano students want a “‘deaf*’ teacher 
and before long he will be obliged to train for 
another occupation if he is to remain self- 
supporting. A stenographer may be able to 
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use a hearing aid in a quiet room while taking 
dictation but cannot endure the amplification 
of sounds in a noisy general office. That was 
why Mary M. almost lost a good position. 
She was obliged to hear the telephone bell, 
equally impossible, with or without her 
hearing aid. The installation of a light 
over her desk which flashed when the phone 
rang, solved her problem. The wearing of 
an aid is not always the solution for profes- 
sional men and women. Physicians, lawyers 
ministers, even with the use of aids, are often 
obliged to practice those specialties in their 
professions in which good hearing is not so 
essential. 

If a hearing aid will not be the solution and 
a change of occupation is unavoidable, one 
should be chosen in which former training 
and experience can be used with a maximum of 
usefulness and personal satisfaction. Knowl- 
edge of the diagnosis and prognosis of the 
ear condition should be acquired by the 
counselor so that a client will not be guided 
into an occupation or profession which can- 
not be pursued should the hearing loss pro- 
gress. The diagnosis is also important in 
placing the hard of hearing in employment. 
For cases of nerve deafness, job locations that 
are noisy and cause e&tra strain on the audi- 
tory nerve should be avoided, as well as jobs 
that sap nervous energy through stress. 
Tom C. had been on his first job only a few 
weeks when he began suffering severe head 
noises at the end of the day. He was work- 
ing in a noisy shipyard. After a hearing 
test showed a moderate loss of hearing in the 
high frequencies he was examined by an 
otologist. ‘‘Incipient nerve deafness’’ was 
the diagnosis and a change of work advised. 
Anna M. suffering from nerve deafness com- 
plained of unusual fatigue after eight hours 
of work at a power machine. Examination 
showed an increase of 10 to 20 decibels in hear- 
ing loss at the end of a working day, a tempor- 
ary increase which might have become 
permanent had she continued on the job. 
If disease has affected the semi-circular 
canals, jobs requiring balance or located on 
high places are unsuitable. For this reason 
painters and construction workers sometimes 
must s¢ck a change of occupation. Jobs in- 
volving sudden changes of temperature should 
be avoided by those suffering from hearing 
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loss caused by middle ear infections or siny; 
conditions. From the foregoing it is readi); 
understood that there are no generalizatior 


applicable to work for the hard of hearing 


GuripaNce Requirep 


There are now more hard of hearing sty 
dents in high schools and colleges than eve; 
before. This increase is due to the greater 
opportunities to learn lip reading and to the 
willingness and often eagerness of boys ani 
girls to wear hearing aids in the classroom 
But it is not enough to equip them with thes 
rehabilitative measures and then let then 
merrily go their way. They should hay 
educational and vocational guidance, the 
former at the junior high school level. The 
guidance should be given by a counselor 
thoroughly familiar with the social and psy- 
chological implications of the handicap a 
well as with the medical and economic. To 
often hard of hearing students are allowed t 
drift into courses which will be of little or 
no value in their vocational lives. Fred 
who was finishing his second year in a con- 
mercial high school at the age of sixteen 
was hoping vaguely to become a cleric: 
worker. His loss of hearing was moderat 
but the prognosis was poor and the use of an 
aid questionable. It was discovered that he 
loved flowers and had a talent for design 
He was transferred to a school where he couli 
train in horticulture and allied subjects 
Today he is a successful florist, in charge 
buying, decorating, and designing, while hi 
partner manages that part of the business re- 
quiring verbal contacts. 

There are hard of hearing boys and gir 
endowed not only with special talents but 
also with sufficient courage and determinatiot 
to overcome all obstacles, however great 
They must be encouraged in their ambition 
if these are at all feasible. But the averag: 
boys and girls who must earn their living in: 
world none too kind to the handicapped 
need expert guidance, no matter how wel 
compensated the hearing impairment may & 
by lip reading ability or the use of an aid. 

More knowledge of the handicap of deal 
ness, including its medical, social, and edu 


cational implications, will do much to maki 
permanent the gains thus far achieved in thi 
economic adjustment of the hard of hearing 
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ie th | begins to realize the need of some tools 
ae re which are not called for when working with 
stoom the -handicapped. A different type of ap- 
h stees proach in establishing rapport is often neces- 
+ then Mt: The ability to consider the client as a 
Sheet normal person with no evidence of shock or 
i undue concern because of his handicap is an 
, The art in counseling which must be acquired. 
anselor Skil must be developed in interpreting the 
nd psy- diagnosis of the specialist which appears in 
icap a the claim folder. One must understand the 
To job requirements in relation to the perform- 
wed to fe ance limitations of the client. | 
ttle orf The counselor cannot acquire the art of 
Fred adjusting the many types of handicapped by 
ap completing a course or two dealing with this 
Problem. He should, however, by training, 
-lerical Observation, and practice acquire sufficient 
Skills to observe important symptoms, to 
ory understand medical terms relating to handi- 
hat hel c2PS tO know how and when to utilize the 
Jesign, of specialists qualified to diagnose and 
“pa.” prescribe treatment, to know how tO assist 
biects 2 remedial or corrective practices, and, 
wer jabove all, to know how to appraise the physi- 
‘ile hist Capacity and environmental limitations 
fee al of an individual in terms of job conditions and 
requirements for fields of work which the 
individual may desire to enter. | 
‘ts buf) [he vocational counselor when working 
nario pith the handicapped is concerned with ade- 
great quate training which will lead to satisfac- 
sition} Placement. His first responsibility, 
ened jthen, is to learn all he can about the client's 
im ‘ad ipotentialities and the nature of the handicap. 
apped hen working with the handicapped a coun- 
i. wal sclor must acquaint himself with a wide 
pay KP of medical terms. This paper will 
aid idescribe the extensive range of handicaps of 
f dealt pveterans counseled at the Veterans Guidance 
d pater at Temple University. 
coal A study was made of the medical terms and 
n they of disabilities encountered in more than 
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1,600 advisement cases. When the medical 
rating sheet was given to the counselor it 
contained summaries of the following nature 
dictated by a physician: 


Case 1 


Thirty per cent (30%) from 8-2-45 Incurred 
in service in WW II Regulation l(a), 
Part I, Par. 1(a) Dermatitis, Chronic, Re- 
current, Vesiculo-Pustular, Hands and Feet 


Case 2 
Twenty per cent (20%) from 4-1-45 Aggra- 
vated by service in WW II Regulation 
No. I(a), Part I, Par. I(a) Epiphysitis, In- 
fantile, Lumbar, Dorsal and Cervical Spine 
with Limitation of Motion of Vertebral Column 


Case 3 

Incurred in service in WW II V R 1(a) Part I, 
Par. l(a) 

One hundred per cent (100%) from 12-11-45 to 
3-11-46 

Seventy ‘per cent (70%) from 3-12-46 

Dementia Praecox (Schizophrenia) Improved, 
Competent 


The job factors to be considered by the 
counselor in each of the above cases were de- 
scribed by the examining physician in the 
following manner: 


Case 1 


Must avoid jobs which will cause friction 
on hands, also jobs involving long standing 
and dampness. 


Case 2 


Suggest an objective that does not involve 
lifting, undue physical exertion, or bending. 


Case 3 


Types of activities to be avoided: Un- 
sheltered position. Undue emotional stress 
of responsibility. Major mental work. Ve- 
hicles. Rough bosses. Noises, confusion, 
and excitement. 
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By a careful review of the medical reports 
found in these cases a glossary of medical 
terms was made and divided into disability 
families. All but 243 of the first 1,600 cases, 
or 85 per cent of the cases, had a disability 
rating of 10 per cent or above. Before such a 
glossary could be compiled, it was necessary 
to determine the frequency of occurrence of the 
medical terms, to establish a cutting score 
and then to compile the most frequently used 
terms in alphabetical sequence for quick refer- 
ence by the appraiser. The procedure used 
was as follows: 


1. A count was made of every medical 
term used on the rating sheets regard- 
less of the number of times this term 
appeared on a sheet. 

2. Certain terms of such common usage 
that no technical definition was deemed 
necessary were discarded. As a matter 
of general interest, a count was made 
of the number of amputations listed, 
which totaled 29. 


NuMBER AND Kinps or Mepicat Terms En- 
COUNTERED IN More THAN 1600 ADVISEMENT 
REcorpDs 

Incidence 


Medical Term Number Rate, Kinds 


Disorders of the Person- 

ality 413 19.7 58 
Bones, Bone Diseases, 

and Bone Injuries 467 22.3 86 
Eyes, Eyelids, and Sur- 

Heart and Circulatory 

System 128 6.1 33 
Nerves 59 2.8 18 
Auditory Centers 65 3.1 10 
Somatic Disorders Not 

Listed Heretofore 452 21.5 92 
Bodily Regions 86 4.1 22 
Operations 6.9. . ii 
Miscellaneous Terms 312 14.9 81 

Total 2,098 455 


Terms Not Scored Be- 
cause They Are in Com- 
mon Use 55 


3. The medical terms were then grouped 
into ‘‘disability families." The num 
ber within each — was recorded 


and the number of kinds of disabilitie: 


was also noted. The rate of mention 
was computed and appears in Taste | 


4. An arbitrary cutting score based on the 


number of times a term was mentioned 
within its own disability family group was 
assigned and resulted in the computa- 
tion of the 78 most used terms given ir 
the glossary. 


It must be remembered that this study was 
based entirely upon term counting and that no 
conclusions of a wider significance can he 
given the data presented. 

Taste I groups the medical terms and the 
frequency with which they were listed 
Each of the medical terms listed in the table 
was in turn broken down by number and kind 
under each category. An example is Tasu 
II, dealing with personality disorders. 

The vocational counselor must know at 
least the vocational limitations of the broader 
terms and understand when a type under any 
term involves marked performance limits. 
An example is the narrow range of occupa- 
tions to which a case of grand mal epilepsy is 
restricted as compared with a case of petitmal. 
It is also important that the counselor know 
the ‘expected behavior patterns’’ inherent in 
the many types of personality disorders 
Which man can be expected to be irritable? 
Which to be unduly concerned with his physi- 
cal condition? Which resents authority and 
which flinches at unexpected noise? 

As a further example of how a counselor 
mustapply his knowledgerelating to a particu- 
lar handicap, we cite the procedures rele- 
vant to the hard-of-hearing. The counselor 
first receives an otological form on which the 
following items must be recorded or inter- 
preted. 


1. Hearing Loss as recorded by audiomet- 
ric tests and voice tests. 

2. Ear Condition recording the cause of the 
ear injury, a diagnosis of the type of 
deafness, and a prognosis. 

3. Other disabilities which might affect re- 
habilitation such as eye condition, 


le disabilities. 
(Please turn to page 354) 
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num Taste II 
corded Terms DEALING witH DisorDerRs OF THE PERSONALITY 
bilities 413 in 58 types 
len tion — 
conte 1. Amnesia (1) 
tioned 2. Anxiety state, Anxiety depression, An- 
up Sie xiety reaction, or Anxiety neuro- 
nputa- = (47) 
wen 3. Aphasia (1) 
4. Aysteria (1) 
5. Berger's disease (parathesia) (1 
ly was 6. Brain lesion (1) 
hat no 7. Catatonic G) 
an be 8. Combat fatigue (1) 
: 9. Constitutional psychopathic state (3 
10. Conversion hysteria (15) 
11. Conversion reaction (1) 
vere 12. Convulsive threshold (1) 
table 13. Dementia praecox (24) 
| kind 14. Dementia praecox, mixed type (1 
Tsu 15. Encephalopathy (5) 
16. Epilepsy (3) 
Ww at 17. Epilepsy, grand mal (6) 
oader 18. Epilepsy, petit mal 2) 
cam 19. Gastric neurosis (1) 
20. Hebephrenia (3) 
21. Hypochondriasis (1) 
22. Hypochondriacal trend (1) 
psy 23. Mental deficiency (1) 
tmal. 24. Narcolepsy (1) 
cnow 25. (1) 
nt in 26. Neuropathy (1) 
‘ders 27. Neurosis (1) 
able? 28. Neurosis, intestinal (1) 
laws: 29. Neurosis, mixed (1) 
» and 30. Obsession (1) 
31. Operational fatigue (1) 
es 32. Paranoia (1) 
owe 33. Personality disorder (1) 
34. Psychomatic (1) 
rele- 35. Psychoneuroses (21) 
selor 36. Psychoneuroses, anxiety (121) 
1 the 7. Psychoneuroses, combat fatigue (2) 
nter- 38. Psychoneuroses, constitutionally inade- 
quate individual (1) 
39. Psychoneuroses, conversion (2) 


met- 40. Psychoneuroses, effort syndrome (1) 

41. Psychoneuroses, hypochondriasis (3) 
the 42. Psychoneuroses, hysteria (22) 
e of 43. Psychoneuroses, manic depressive (5) 
44. Psychoneuroses, neurasthenia (40) 
t+ ree 45. Psychoneuroses, mixed type (10) 
ion, [} 46. Psychoneuroses, paranoid trends (3) 
ion- 47. Psychoneuroses, psychasthenia (1) 

(| 48. Psychoneuroses, reactive depression (1) 

49. Psychoneuroses, situational (1) 
50. Psychoneuroses, traumatic (3) 
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51. Psychoneuroses, war neurosis (3) 

52. Psychopathic or psychopathic person- 
ality (6) 

53. Psychosis (12) 

54. Psychosis, schizophrenic type (1) 

55. Psychosomatic 

56. Schizoid personality (6) 

57. Schizophrenia (10) 

58. Startle reaction (1) 
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4. Factors of vocational significance such as 
conditions under which hearing loss is 
most perceptible—does he tire quickly 

are there sudden changes in his hear- 
ing—has hearing condition affected his 
ability to get a job—what physical 
and environmental factors must be con- 
sidered? 

5. Prosthetic aid record—must he wear a 
hearing aid continuously or seldom— 
does he receive maximum benefits from 
his hearing aid—does he refuse to wear 
his hearing aid—does he know about 
the battery and repair service available 
to him? 

6. Training Record—has he had lip reading 
training—has this been adequate—does 
he need or has he had speech, voice, 
and audition training—what is the 
quality of his voice? 
Social Adjustment evaluation—does he 
recognize effort he must make to adjust 
himself socially—does he discuss his 
loss freely—has he taken the initiative 
to tackle his future—how does his 
family react to his hearing loss—does 
he isolate himself—if so, why—does 
he have self-confidence—is he poised 
in meeting strangers—does he make 
friends easily—what is his attitude to- 
ward his training program? 

8. Sources where services are available—what 
agencies are approved by the Veterans 
Administration to care for hard-of- 
hearing cases—what precautions must 
be given to safeguard against question- 
able agencies—how are contacts made 
with authorized services? 


Factors such as these reviewed for the hard- 
of-hearing must be considered by the coun- 


selor when working with any type of a handi- 
capped person. In many cases there are con- 
binations of handicaps which demand even 
greater skills. No counselor can be consid- 
ered competent to work with handicapped 
persons until he has had broad training and 
experience in all the fundamental techniques 
related to nomenclature, diagnosis, interpre- 
tation, placement, and follow-up of disabled 
persons. 

After tabulating these handicaps a glossary 
was compiled of the most frequently used and 
least familiar medical terms (see Appendix 
These definitions were taken from the sources 
(see Bibliography, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) and were 
checked by the staff physician at the Guidance 
Center. 
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APPENDIX 


GuossarY OF Mepicat Terms Usep 1n Vocationat GUIDANCE oF THE HANDICAPPED 


Abduction 


Adduction 

Adhesion 

Anxiety State or Anxiety De- 
pression or Anxiety Reac- 
tion or Anxiety Neurosis 

Aortic Insufficiency 

Asthma Bronchial and Asthma 

Atrophis and Atrophy (of 
muscles) 

Bronchiectasis 

Buttocks 

Cervical 


Cicatrix 
Colostomy 


Comminuted 
Concussion 

-of the brain 
Conjunctivitis 
Contracture 
Contused and Contusion 
Conversion Hysteria 


Deafness 


Defective Hearing 
Dementia Praecox 
Dermatitis 

Distal 

Dorsum 


Duodenal Ulcer 


Eczema 


1. The withdrawal of a part from the axis of the body. 

2. Recession or separation from each other of the parts of a fractured bone or the 
sides of a wound. 

Any movement whereby a part is brought toward another or toward the median 
line of the body. 

Abnormal union of two surfaces as a result of inflammation, etc. 

A painful state of expectation; reference to some evil believed to be impending 
but more or less distant in time. Patient is ill at case, restless or agitated, often 
attended with precordial pain. 

Incomplete closure of the aortic valve of the heart. 

A paroxysmal affection of the bronchial tubes characterized by dyspnea, cough, 
and a feeling of constriction and suffocation. 

Diminution in the size, the result of degeneration of the cells or a decrease in the 
size of the cells. 

Dilation of the walls of the bronchi. 
pneumonia, and in tuberculosis of the lung. 

The fleshy part of the body posterior to the hip-joints, formed by the masses 
of the glutei muscles. 

Pertaining to the neck or to the cervix uteri. 

A scar. The connective tissue which replaces a localized loss of substance 

The formation of any artificial anus by an opening into the colon. Any surgical 
operation upon the colon that makes a permanent opening into it, whether 


It occurs in chronic bronchitis, in fibroid 


internal or external. 

Broken into a number of pieces. 
A violent shock; state of being shaken; also the morbid state resulting from 
such a jarring. 

A condition produced by a fall or blow on the head. In severe cases inflammation 
of the brain or a condition of feeble-mindedness may follow. 

Inflammation of the transparent mucous membrane covering the anterior portion 
of the globe of the eye and lining the eyeball. 

Permanent shortening, as of a muscle; distortion or deformity due to the shorten- 
ing of a muscle or of various muscles. 

Bruised: A bruise or injury inflicted without the integument (covering, skin 
being broken. 

The process by which an emotional trauma, after repression, becomes converted 
into a physical symptom of hysteria. 

The state of being deaf. May be due to disease of the external auditory canal, 
the middle ear, the internal ear, the auditory nerve, or the brain. Person may be 
born deaf or deafened at an carly age before acquiring a vocabulary. Hearing 
lost after person learned to speak; these persons can still speak, they may not be 
good lip readers. 

Some functional hearing left, whether they perceive sound with or without the 
aid of an instrument. 

A psychosis usually appearing before middle life and characterized by intro- 
version, repressed affect and interest. 

An inflammation of the skin. 

Extreme; at the great st distance from a central point. 

The back. Any part corresponding to the back, as the dorsum of the foot, hand, 
tongue, etc. 

Ulcer-loss of substance occurring on the skin or mucous membranes and due to a 
gradual necrosis of the tissues. Duodenum: the first part of the small intestine 
beginning at the pylorus. 

An acute or chronic, non-contagious, inflammatory disease of the skin, char- 
acterized by multiformity of lesions, and the presence in varying degrees of itch- 
ing, infileration, and discharge. 
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Encephalopathy 
Epilepsy 


Epilepsy, grand mal 


Epilepsy, petit mal 
Flat Feet 


Gastro-intestinal 


Heart: Class I 


Class II 


Class ITI 


Class IV 


Hemorrohoidectomy 

Hemothorax 

Hypertension—arterial and/or 
—venous 

Hypertrophy and Hypertro- 
phic 

Hypochondrial trend 


Hysteria 


Laceration and Lacerated 
Laparotomy 


Lateral 
Lobectomy 


Lumbar 
Malarial Fever 


Medial Nerve 
Menisectomy or Meniscotomy 


Migraine 


Mitral Insufficiency 
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Any disease of the brain. 

A chronic nervous affection characterized by sudden loss of consciousness, wit! 
general tonic and clonic convulsions, the paroxysms lasting but a short time 
Loss of consciousness accompanied by convulsive movements during which th- 
person falls, becomes rigid, and has spasmodic jerking of the limbs. This las 
from one to several minutes and is succeeded usually by a deep sleep. 

Occurs only rarely in adults. The person merely loses consciousness for from 5 
to 15 seconds but does not fall or have convulsive movements. 

Depression of the plantar arch. 

Pertaining to both stomach and bowel. 

Veterans with cardiac disease and no limitation of physical activity. Ordinar 
physical activity does not cause discomfort. Veterans in this class do not have 
symptoms of cardiac insufficiency, nor do they experience anginal pain. 
Veterans with cardiac disease and slight limitation of physical activity. The, 
are comfortable at rest. If ordinary physical activity is undertaken, discomfort 
results in the form of undue fatigue, palpitation, labored breathing or anginal 


pain. 

Veterans with cardiac disease and marked limitation of physical activity. They 
are comfortable at rest. Discomfort in the form of undue fatigue, palpitation, 
labored breathing, or anginal pain is caused by less than ordinary activity. 
Veterans with cardiac disease who are unable to carry on any physical activity 
without discomfort. Symptoms of cardiac insufficiency, or of the anginal syn- 
drome, are present even at rest. If any physical activity is undertaken, discom- 
fort is increased. 

Excision of hemorroids. 

An accumulation of blood in a pleural cavity. 

Excessive tension; abnormally high pressure as of blood. 


An increase in the size of a tissue or organ independent of the general growth 
the body. 

A trend toward a condition in which the person believes himself suffering from 
grave bodily diseases. 

A psychoneurotic disorder, with symptoms which may involve motor, sensory, 
or special sense nerves, the gastro-intestinal tract or the psyche. It is explained 
psychoanalytically as resulting from a conflict between the ego and one’s primi- 
tive instincts in which the latter are repressed and thus excluded from direct or 
conscious expression. The unconscious repressed material later, through con- 
version, finds an outlet by an indirect somatic pathway and thus produces symp- 
toms. 

A tear. 

An incision through the abdominal wall; the operation of cutting into the 
abdominal wall through the loin or flank. 

At, belonging to, or pertaining to the side; situated on either side of the median 
vertical plane. 

Excision of a lobe of an organ or gland. 

Pertaining to the loins, lower part of back. 

A disease associated with the presence in the blood of a protozoan parasite 
It is characterized by periodicity enlargement of the spleen and may exert a dele- 
terious effect on the cells. If repeated daily, the fever is quotidian; if on alter- 
nate days, tertian; if with an interval of two days, quartan. 

Furnishes motion and sensation to the fingers and hands. 

Removal of a meniscus; specifically, the removal of an interarticular fibrocartilage 
of the knee-joint. 

A paroxysmal affection characterized by headache usually unilateral, and by 
gastric vasomotor and visual disturbances. 

Imperfect closure of the mitral valve causing obstruction to the flow of blood 
through the left auriculo-ventricular opening. 
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Psychoneurosis, Anxiety 


Psychoneurosis, Hysterial 
Psychoneurosis, Mixed Type 


Psychopathic or Psychopathic 
Personality 
Psychosis 


Remission 


Rheumatic Fever 
Rheumatoid 
Schizoid Personality 


Schizophrenia 
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Inflammation of the nerve. 
Inflammation of the middle ear. 


Forming or situated on a wall, as the parietal layer of the peritoneum. Per 
taining to or in relation with the parietal bone of the skull! 
The round ulcer of the stomach, due to erosion of the mucous membrane by the 


gastric juice. 


Furnishes motion and sensation to the perineum, genitalia, and skin of the per 
neal region. Peroneal, common (Popliteal, external )—furnishes sensati a 
motion to the foot in the act of extending. Peroneal, deep—furnishes motion and 
sensation to the lower leg and joints of the foot. Peroneal, superficial—furnishes 


motion and sensation to the muscles of the side of the leg and skin of the toes of 
the foot. 

Flat Feet. 

The serous membrane which envelops the lung and which, being reflected back, 
lines the inner surface of the thorax. 

Chief symptoms are reoccurring anxieties, apprehensions, and fear reaction 
Person may have nightmares, respiratory and circulatory symptoms of a func- 
tional nature, and sexual difficulties. 

See ‘*Hysteria."’ 

History and findings show mixed psychoneurotic manifestations wit 
domination of any one special type and when definite classification in any one 
type would be inaccurate. 

A type of personality afflicted with diminished volitional control and heightened 
emotional response to stimuli. 

A medical term for mental disorder; any prolonged form of mental derangement 
insanity. 

Abatement or subsidence of the symptoms of disease; the period of diminution 
thereof. 

Acute, inflammatory rheumatism. 

Resembling rheumatism. 

One resembling schizophrenia described as type of person given to introspection 
in which interest is bestowed less on the outer world than inner life. Exaggcra- 
tions of this type appear to be schizophrenics. 

This illness frequently has its first manifestation in youth. It is characterized 
by a gradual withdrawal of interest and emotion from real life into a fantasti 
dream world wherein the hardships and frustrations of real life do not exist 
Due to this lack of emotional attention to reality the individual may avoid 
people. Parallel to the withdrawal, however, there may be a strong attempt to 
preserve contact with the outer world. When this is so, one sees a hypersensitiv- 
ity, but not an overt withdrawal. The hypersensitiviry may make the person 
seem very aggressive and quick to quarrel. The two most common types of 
schizophrenia are: 

(1) Simple: Here the withdrawal from reality has gone so far that there is little 
energy or drive in the direction of real life. These people can engage in occupa- 
tions which require a minimum of thinking or action. They may be sensitive to 
criticism and, therefore, should not work in groups or in competition with others 
(2) Paranoid: The individual believes that people are “‘ganging up"’ against 
him and due to this belief he is unduly antagonistic and ready to take offense 
over trifles. When working in a group he may come to believe that the con- 
versations and jokes which the other workers have among themselves are 
directed at him. The individual may show a queer, mystical kind of logic in his 
conversations. He may have delusions of grandeur. He may actually see and 
hear things which are not there. Whether or not he may work will depend on 
the degree of contact which he has with reality, or the degree of emotional up- 
set he suffers. Success in placing him calls for a protected job situation which 
does not strain him along competitive lines, and which does not call for skills 
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Sciatica 


Semilunar Cartilage 
Synovitis 


Sinusitis 
Somatic 


Sprain 
Tertian 
Trauma and Traumatic 


Trench Foot 


Tuberculosis 


Ulnar Nerve 


Varicose Veins 
Valvular Heart Disease 
Weak Feet 
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which he has not up to the moment developed. The paranoid needs a good de; 
of reassurance from his employer. 

A disease characterized by neuralgic pain along the course of the nerve 4p) 
eventually wasting of the muscles. 

Two interarticulating cartilages of the knee (also termed menisci). 
Inflammation of a synovial membrane (the membrane covering the articy|, 
extremities of bones and the inner surface of ligaments entering into the form; 
tion of a joint). 

Inflammation of a sinus. 

Pertaining to the body: pertaining to the framework of the body and not to th: 
viscera: having two sets of chromosomes, one set normally coming from th. 


female parent and one from the male; as contrasted with germ cells having, 


single set of chromosomes. 

A wrenching of a joint, producing a stretching or laceration of the ligament: 
Recurring every other day. 

Pertaining to or caused by a wound or injury. 

A condition of the feet somewhat like frostbite; it occurs in those exposed 
the trenches. 

An infectious disease due to bacillus tuberculosis. The symptoms of tube. 
culosis vary with the localization of the disease. A few general phenomena x: 
common to nearly all forms, viz., emaciation, loss of strength, anemia, feve: 
and sweats. 

Furnishes motion and sensation to the muscles of the forearm and the skin of tt 
little finger. 

Veins, especially of the legs, are enlarged, elongated, and twisted. 

Deficiency of the valves of the heart. 

Relaxation of the ligaments of the foot with resultant dropping of the heads 
the bones which form the various arches of the extremity. 
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Veterans’ Vocational Objectives 


WALTER E. WILSON 


Vocational Adviser for Hard of Hearing and Neuropsychiatric Veterans, 
V. A. Regional Office, Newark, N. J. 


ax Baer, in the March, 1947, issue of 

O- upations, makes reference to: 
“Too Many Professional Workers."’ His 
statements were particularly significant in 
light of a study of a Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center in New Jersey. The study 
was made to ascertain the relationship that 
existed between the percentage of persons em- 
ployed in certain job classifications, and the 
percentage of persons who had selected those 
occupations, as Classified, for training. 

The study is significant because this Center 
was in a unique geographic location, permit- 
ting a random sampling of the state's veteran 
population. A total of 1,361 cases were con- 
sidered. Of this number 1,127 came from 9 
of the 21 counties in the state. (Note TaBLe 
I.) The other 234 cases were sparsely distrib- 
uted among the remaining 12 counties. 

It is noted that Union, Camden, and Mercer 
counties are largely urban in nature; Middle- 
sex, Burlington, and Somerset are mixed, ur- 
ban, and rural; and Monmouth, Cumberland, 
and Atlantic are rural counties. 

These cases, distributed over approximately 
half of this state's counties, and coming from 
all types of counties and communities, sub- 
stantiate the assertion that the study used a 
random population sample. 

The problem of job classes was solved by 


Taste | 

"Counties No. of Cases 
212 
49 
104 
Somerset...... 97 

Total 1,127 


using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
The first digit classes were determined most 
feasible for use. 

These classes were decided upon because clas- 
sifying mediums used different methods. We 
wished to find the relationship between the 
number employed in the state, the number of 
persons similarly employed in the nation, as 
well as the relationship existing between 
these figures and the vocational desires or 
goals of veterans. Two sources were used: 
‘New Jersey Industrial Directory, 1946"" and 
U. S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 817, 
“Occupational Data for Counselors,’’ 1945. 

As this section of the study was approached 
certain limitations were noted as follows: 


1. Do the above studies indicate a satura- 
tion in the fields or jobs listed? 

2. If no saturation point can be assumed, 
then what is it? 

3. The Guidance Center's being near a 
university would tend to encourage objec- 
tives requiring college training. 

4. We would have to ascertain that few 
veterans were changing objectives, for our 
figures to be of any consequence. 


The first two problems above are not yet 
answered, but it is assumed that agencies 
such as the State or National Departments 
of Labor, would report only those persons 
employed and not the more theoretical figure 
of how many persons could be employed. 

The third problem was casily solved. The 
nearby university could not accept for en- 
trance all students with professional objec- 
tives. 

For the fourth limitation, officers in the 
counties were asked how many changes of 
objectives they had had with their case loads. 
Among 614 cases, which had come from this 
Center, only 6 had requested a change. Our 
figures had a possible error of 1 per cent. 

It appeared worth while to proceed. 
Tasze II indicates the results in percentages. 


— 
— 
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Taste IJ] 
Per cent 7 Per cent a Per cent 
Employed, Employed, Objective 
Job Class Code State Nation of Veteran 
Professional and Semi-Professional 0-1 7.9 6.8 38.7 
Managerial, Clerical, and Sales 1-2 24.9 23.7 13.2 
Service and Domestic 2-3 12.3 12.3 29 
Agriculture and Kindred 3-4 9.3 17.4 2.6 
Skilled 4-5 14 11.8 39.3 
Semi-skilled 5-7 22.9 18.6 
Unskilled 7-9 8.7 9.4 0.8 


Several items have significance for a Vo- 
cational Adviser. 

1. Some veterans desire or have the ability 
and academic requirements for professional 
work. Yet, if 39 per cent of all persons in 
New Jersey become qualified professionally, 
these fields would be overcrowded, or the 
professional groups would begin to raise 
standards of proficiency for members. Some 
persons will not be able to cope with such keen 
competition and will tend to take jobs in 
other fields of endeavor, which, in due course, 
will have a leveling influence upon the entire 
job field. 

2. Many veterans have abilities and de- 
sires for skilled trades. These fields are also 
becoming overcrowded. Competition is ex- 
tremely keen. Men in these fields are tend- 
ing to take other, less skilled jobs. 


3. Certain fields are not overcrowded j; 
New Jersey. It seems wise to indicate t 
counselees these fields, including Clerical, 
Service, and Domestic as well as Agricultura 
jobs. 4 

4. It is felt that information such as that 
given here should be made available to a! 
vocational advisers. The problems involv: 
not only veterans, but affect also high scho 
graduates and other persons seeking employ- 
ment. 


All counselors should be aware of changes 
in trends. This type of information vital t 
vocational guidance must be disseminated 
quickly and often to be pertinent. Thus 
equipped a vocational counselor can give real 
service to his clients in their attempt to deter- 
mine their occupational objectives. 


- The author was Personnel Staff Officer in the Army for three years. After\_ 
| the war he was Chief, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, New 
| 


Brunswick, N. J. 


He received his bachelor's and master's degrees from 


Rutgers University. 
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Wyoming High School Seniors Discover Their 


Community 


MATILDA ENGEN 


Instructor, High School, Riverton, Wyoming 


4s an example of the way in which vocational gui- 
ance services can be offered in a small community, we 

e extracted from a report that originally appeared in 
the mimeographed Wyoming Guidance News Bulletin. 

We are grateful to the editor (Mr. Orr, Strate Super- 
isor, OIGS) for permission to publish the extract.—Ed. 


HE SCHOOL administrators of Riverton are 

keenly aware of the great values of a 
guidance program and hope that soon a com- 
prehensive program can be a part of the cur- 
riculum. Definite steps were taken in that 
direction two years ago when a semester 
course in Occupations was offered as an elec- 
tive to seniors. 

It has proved very popular and beneficial 
and has been elected by about one-third of the 
class. Im the second year of the course in 
1946-1947 each student studied the results of 
the Interest and Aptitude tests he had taken 
and compared the ratings to his vocational 
plans. It was interesting to note the corre- 
lation of the two. Each student developed 
a personality balance sheet, and tried to gain 
an insight into his ifidividual assets and 
liabilities as they related to his future occu- 
pational plans. 

No regular text was studied but much sup- 
plementary material was used for the study of 
each occupation. Nearly all the students in 
the class were definitely planning to go to 
work rather than to go to college. The in- 
structor, therefore, placed the emphasis upon 
studies of local occupational opportunities, 
investigating the nature of the work, educa- 
tion and training required, as well as per- 
sonal requirements, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and means of entering the occu- 
pation. Local business and professional men 
visited the class and talked with the students 
regarding business enterprises in the com- 
munity. Through many field trips students 
learned the variety and cross-section of the 
concerns in the community. In addition to 


giving information about the advantages and 
disadvantages of each occupation, business 
men were very cooperative in discussing the 
financial inventories of their business 

Each student kept a notebook and made a 
scrapbook in addition to compiling a term 
paper on the occupation of his choice. 
dents frequently changed their minds as new 
material was presented. Much 
material was used. 

Since the class knew that most of them 
would find employment in the local com- 
munity, they were particularly interested in 
secking information on job possibilities in 
the Riverton area. With this end in 
the students and instructor of the class con- 
ducted a local occupational survey of em- 
ployment opportunities for persons under 25 
years of age. 

The class was coached in interviewing eti- 
quette, introductions, and the use of the 
questionnaires so that each student went into 
the field with poise, confidence, and purpose 
Before the survey was undertaken, a com- 
plete list of all business and industrial firms 
within the designated area was compiled 
Individual questionnaire sheets were prepared 
for each employer showing the name of the 
firm, the type of occupation, and an occupa- 
tional breakdown for each job title. Public- 
ity was begun about 3 weeks before the sur- 
vey was launched. Students wrote news- 
paper articles explaining in detail the work 
of the class. Representatives of the class 
met with nearly al! the civic organizations 
of the city and enlisted their support 

When the students, working singly or in 
pairs, called upon the employers, they met 
with complete cooperation and approval. 
Frequently the instructor and some of her 
students were invited to be dinner guests of 
the various clubs. Employers were im- 
pressed with the maturity and capabilities of 
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the young people and many students were of- 
fered immediate employment by business men 
whom they visited. 

The students were enthusiastic about the 
survey and the amount of information they 
acquired. They became more appreciative 
of the resources and possibilities of their 
home community and as a result many will 
find successful lives and the community will 
retain more of its best citizens. It is evident 
that the intangible results of the survey may 
be more far reaching than the compiled re- 
sults. Some of the students began the sur- 
vey with qualms and misgivings and a lack of 
self-confidence. After a few weeks students 
were proud of their gain in poise and praised 
the program. 

When the results of the interviews were 
compiled, it was learned that 160 firms had 
cooperated and that Riverton offers a variety 
of 53 enterprises as defined by the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. 

Single occupations employing the largest 
number of persons were miscellaneous clerks, 
bookkeepers, truck drivers, and garage and 
filling station attendants. 

All the work was done by the students with 
the imstructor in the background. The 
teacher is certain that in this project the 


OCCUPATIONS 


student did more concrete thinking aboy 
himself and his future, developed his person. 
ality, and learned more facts than he wou)! 
have by any textbook method. 

Each week the progress of the survey wa; 
reported in the newspapers. Except for the 
athletic program, the school has _perhap 
never been more sharply and constructively 
in the eyes of the public. The school wa 
publicized; a livelier interest and closer tr. 
lationship between the school and busines; 
were created. In the weeks that followe 
this survey the instructor and administration 
frequently were requested to assist employer: 
in finding satisfactory student-help. Bu:- 


iness men appreciated the personal letter of 


thanks and the tabulated results of the surve; 
that were mailed to each cooperating firm 
The instructor does not feel that each stv- 
dent left the class with his mind made up 
about his future. She does feel that th: 
class in occupations, taught in the laboratory 
of the community, developed personality, 
self-confidence, and planning ability in thes 
interested students. It gave them methods 


of self-analysis, methods of studying occupa- 


tions and techniques of meeting employers 
that should help them in solving occupationa 
problems in the future. 


Eight years’ teaching experience, including counseling, teaching, and 
placement of school pupils, three children (two in high school), under- 
{|| graduate work at the University of Wyoming, graduate study in guidance |\8 
L and counseling at the University, prize-winning seniors in national Speech 
and Essay Contests—This is the record of Matilda Engen. 
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The Guidance Service Uses the School Newspaper 


G. EVELYN ROHR and DOROTHY SPEER 


Counselors, Patterson Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


ATTERSON HiGu Scuoot, like many schools, 
Prnblishes a newspaper, The Patterson Press, 
which is read widely by staff and students. 
Through its columns we disseminate the fol- 
lowing types of information: 


College Opportunities—Scholarship offerings, 
invitations to visit college campuses or to 
meet with college representatives, and special 
features of various colleges are regularly 
publicized in The Press. 

Occupational Information.—Since our school 
time-table does not provide for regularly 
scheduled classes in occupations beyond grade 
9A, the counselors rely strongly upon The 
Press to supply such pertinent + Mes sR as 
will keep the student body ‘‘occupations- 
conscious." Trips to industries, to nursing 
schools, or educational institutions are well 
covered by reporters. Guest speakers on oc- 
cupations are interviewed and reported in the 
school paper by students. Still more space and 
prominence are given to the annual or semi- 
annual ‘‘Occupational Conference’’ when 
representatives of business and industry give 
the student body the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and gees The Press staff ab- 
stract and publish in the school paper new 
books and pamphlets on occupations received 
in the guidance office. 

New Curricular Offerings—As new curricula, 
such as Driver's Education, Distributive Edu- 
cation, and Work-Study Programs, are in- 
troduced, The Press carries on its mission of in- 
forming, enlightening, and reminding stu- 
dents regarding their newest opportunities. 


It also publishes student evaluations and re- 
actions. 

Statistical Information.—Original data secured 
by the counselors and information received 
from other sources are sometimes given to 
student-reporters who recognize the news 
value and tell the story in terms suitable for 
their fellow-classmates. Secondary school 
pupils are interested in such statistics as 
local trends in employment, the increasing 
college attendance of our graduates, and the 
number and sources of our entering students 
Reporters used the last-named sources to lo- 
cate veteran and out-of-state pupils to be in- 
terviewed. 

Miscellaneous Information.—The Guidance De- 
partment makes The Press its herald of inno- 
vations; such as announcing strategically 
placed bulletin boards (in the cafeteria and 
library) with their weekly displays designed 
by students in the Art Department and sup- 
ported by a shelf of pertinent books and 
pamphlets in the library. The Press featured 
the new project of The Honor Club which 
supplies a current, up-to-date file on all schol- 
arship information that reaches the principal, 
librarian, or counselors, and makes it avail- 
able to students in the Honor Club sponsor's 
office and in the counselors’ office. 


Our use of The Press has produced a steady 
stream of inquiring students and faculty 
members who voluntarily visit our Guidance 
Department to follow up what they have read 
in their school newspaper. 


Dorothy Speer’ s experience ranges from college teaching in India to summer \_ 


personnel work with the Western Electric Company. She has an A.B 
from Goucher College and a Ph.D. in education from Johns Hopkins and 
has done graduate study in guidance and personnel administration. 
has traveled widely in the United States, Europe, and Asia and is a 
@|| frequent contributor to professional journals. 
Guidance Department, Patterson High School, Baltimore; and Counselor, 
Adult Evening Center, Baltimore City College. 
Before becoming Senior Counselor, Patterson High School, G. Evelyn Robr 
taught Latin and English. She bas an A.B. from Goucher College and 
has had one year's experience in social work. 


She 


She is now Chairman, : 
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The Veterans Report Two Years Later a 


MILTON T. BROWN soap 

Executive Officer, Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Department of Psychology, 1e 
University of Pennsylvania f 
cated 
is he 
N 1946, 503 veterans, more than 90 percent tration and 10 through their own efforts o; Bi rain 
I of them disabled, who had been advised those of outside agencies. It is interesting giver 
in the Spring of 1945, were contacted to as-_ note that during this period 4 veterans, wt ~ Th 
certain their training status. The findings had initiated training in other fields, returned PI ing i 
were published in the January, 1947, issue of to their original objectives. Tasre II sum- chose 
Occupations.' This study represents a re- marizes these findings and compares them Bi crain 
port on the same group two years after ad- with 1946. reres| 
visement. dissa 
The procedure utilized last year was fol- Taste If Th 
lowed this time. Whenever possible, vet- Tratninc Stratus, OriGinat Osyectives, after 
erans were contacted by phone; non-tele- 1946-1947 rain 
phone owners and out-of-town persons were 1946 1947 tinue 
reached through the mail. Veterans failing Per Per Theit 

to respond were contacted a second time. No. Cent No. Cent md 
The replies, as indicated in Tasxe I, were not In training a Nee 
quite so numerous this year as last. An year 159 $5 lll 41 Didn 
interesting development was the receipt of Training completed, Drop 
45 responses from veterans who failed to placed, still em- Need 
reply last vear; at the same time, 73 veterans ployed 2 0.7 15 5.5 Be Agger 
who replied last year failed to respond this ss completed, Trans 
time. placed, not em- ; Emp! 
ployed 0 0 0 0 Entet 
Taste | . Training completed, Foun 

Returns, 503 Casgs, 1946-1947 not placed 414 4 15 

1946 1947 Total 165 57.1 130 48.( | 
Per Per iectiy 
No. Cent No. Cent It is seen, therefore, that 48 per cent off} aati 
Reply meee 297 59 269 53.5 those counseled in 1945 had either fulfilled | on 
No reply 206 41 234 46.5 their original vocational aims or were in thc }) ee 
Total 303 100 503 100.0 Process of doing so. There remained 52 pe: }] we 
sit cent. Twenty-three per cent (63) initiated collec 
The main purpose, this year as last, was to ‘faining in second objectives: of this group, |) Th 
determine the stability in training of those 18 per cent (49) were still in training at the I cases. 


counseled at the Center. It was found that ‘time of this survey. Less than 1 Per Ceol Re the b 
111 veterans, representing 41 per cent of the (2) had completed training in their secon (1) 
respondents, were still in training for the ob- objective; 3 per cent (8) had been declare: | empl 
jectives which they had selected two years Ot 17 need of training; 3 per cent (7) wert} 9 inabi 
earlier and that 19 veterans, 7 per cent of the !% ‘raining for their third objective or hac : objec 
group, had completed their training. Of been in training for three or more objectives oD asthe 


the 19 who had completed their training, 10 per cent (28) had never entered training * Fo 
15 were placed, 5 by the Veterans Adminis- 14 per cent (37) had been in training one ot eeber 
more times but were not now in training; } 9s ';. 


: Brown, Milton T. ‘The Veterans Report One Year 
Later,’’ Occupations, XXV (January, 1947), pp. 209- : 
212. ~ - Those in the last category had halted train- 


per cent (8) were in interrupted status. 9 compl: 
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ing in their original objectives temporarily 
because of illness, financial difficulties, or 
similar reasons and were determined to return 
for the completion of their education at 
the earliest possible moment. A number 
of those who had not started training indi- 
cated that they expected to do so just as soon 
as home conditions permitted. The present 
training status of the responding veterans is 
given in Tasze III. 
' The reasons given for discontinuing train- 
ing in the second objective were similar to 
those offered for discontinuing the original 
training program. They included: disin- 
rerest, illness, injuries, lay-offs, migrations, 
dissatisfaction with training institutions. 
There were 23 replies from persons who, 
after successfully completing one year of 
training in the original objective, discon- 
tinued this training in the second year. 
Their reasons follow: 


5 
Not learning anything................. 3 
Didn't like objective................... 3 
Dropped by school oremployer.......... 3 
Needed employment................... 2 
Aggravated disability*................. 2 
Transferred to related fields*............ 2 
Employer wouldn't raise salary......... 1 
Entered own business.................. l 
Found work too difficult............... l 
23 


Each veteran undergoing a change in ob- 
| jective was required to report for additional 
icounseling either to the Center or to the 
| counseling unit of the Veterans Administra- 
ition. This may account for the relatively 
}small number (3 per cent) who are now en- 
trolled in a third or higher objective. 

} There were 8 responses from ‘‘no need"’ 
Persons are declared ‘*‘no need’’ on 
the basis of one of the following conditions: 
(1) satisfactory employment, (2) satisfactory 
jemployability, (3) medica! infeasibility, (4) 


| inability to arrive at a mutually satisfactory 
| objective. There is great reluctance to place 


} * Four of the five expected to continue where they had 
left off after recovery. The fifth had been committed to a 
mental institution. 

* Both cases involved psychoneurotics with somatic 

*For example, one veteran transferred from cabinet- 
making to wood patternmaking. 


VETERANS REPORT TWO YEARS LATER 


Tasce Ill 
PRESENT TRAINING Sratus, Response Group 
N Per Cent 
Training original objective 111 4] 
Training completed original 
objective 19 7 


Interrupted status 8 


Training second objective 19 18 
Completed training second 
objective 2 <1 
Training third or higher ob- 
jective 7 3 
Declared not in need of train- 
ing 3 
In training one or more times 
but not now in training 37 14 
Never entered training 28 10 
269 100 


a person in the “‘no need”’ and 
counselors often wonder what has become of 
these veterans. The 8 cases present the fol- 
lowing record of recommendation and out- 


come. 


Category 


Case 
No. Recommendation, 1945 Outcome, 1947 
1 Remain on job as jun- Left job but accepted a 
ioremploymentclerk. similar position and is so 


employed at present 
Still employed as a baker 
Still employed as an in- 


surance investigator 


2 Remain on job as baker 
3 Remain on job as an 
insurance investigator. 

4 Remainonjobastruck Still employed as a truck 
driver. driver. 

5 Seek psychiatric at- No medical attention 
tention. Do not at- Has _ successfully 
tempt college.® pleted two years of an 

industrial arts teaching 

course in a small rural 
southern college 

Employed as municipal 

trash collector and very 


com- 


6 Placement in an ua- 
skilled laboring capac- 


ity.® well satisfied 
7 Seek medical rehabili- Unemployed and under a 
tation. physician's care. In and 
out of hospitals for past 
two years 
8 Highly skilled me- Now in third year of 
chanical trade. No training in a large cas- 


college.’ tern university 


There is need for investigation in order to 
determine the representativeness of the re- 


5 Tests revealed an I. Q. of 90 

6 Tests revealed borderline intelligence, low mechanical 
skill, very poor achievement in elementary school sub- 
jects. 

7 Total A.C.E. Psychological Examination (college), 
55th centile; total 1. Q. 108, California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Mediocre high school record. 
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sponding group. Have the 47 per cent who 
did not respond followed the same pattern 
displayed by the 53 per cent who did respond? 
This determination can be made through a 
substantial random sampling of the non- 
responding group, using the table of random 
numbers.’ An effort to secure this informa- 
tion through special delivery letters proved 
unsuccessful, an insufficient number of replies 
being received from which to draw conclu- 
sions. Personal visitation is necessary but, 
unfortunately, Center personnel could not be 
spared for this undertaking. Next year an 
effort will be made to utilize graduate stu- 
dents for the survey of the non-responding 


group. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Statistics indicate that 48 per cent of 
those who replied had either completed their 
training or were still training in the original 
objective two years after advisement. Seven 
per cent had completed their training, 41 per 
cent had not. 

2. The present training status of the re- 
maining 52 per cent may be summarized as 
follows: 3 per cent in interrupted status, 18 
per cent training in second objectives, less 
than 1 per cent have completed training in 
second objectives, 3 per cent training in third 
or higher objectives, 3 per cent declared not 
in need of training, 14 per cent had been in 
training one or more times but were now out 
of training, and 10 per cent had never entered 
training. 

3. Reasons for discontinuing training in 
the second year were similar to those for dis- 


Numbers from Selective Service Numbers,’’ J. Psychol, 14 
(Oct. 1942), pp. 295-305. 
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continuing in the first year—illness, dissatis. 
faction with training institution, discharp. 
or dismissal, need for employment, aggray,. 
tion of disability. 

4. Data herein presented have been base: 
upon a sampling of 53 per cent of the tot,! 
group. Investigation is needed in order ; 
determine the representativeness of this 
group. This investigation will need to tak, 
the form of personal visitations to non-te. 
sponding veterans. 

5. A comparable, non-counseled group \ 
needed in order to evaluate the contributio; 
of advisement in the vocational selections 
disabled veterans. Is a record of 50 per cent 
stability in a guided group good or bad 
How do the reasons for discontinuance con- 
pare with those of a non-counseled group 
These and similar questions can be answered 
only by comparing a group such as the one 
studied with a similar one which has not bees 
counseled. Such a comparison, however, is 
virtually impossible because of Veterans 
Administration regulations which requir 
advisement for all disabled veterans, and 
more than 90 per cent of the group examined 
in this study receive disability pensions 
Comparisons with non-counseled, non-dis- 
abled veterans and non-veterans can be ar- 
tempted, but conclusions drawn from such 
comparisons will be subject to fallacious in- 
terpretations because of the variables present 
Disabled veterans counseled at various cen- 
ters might be compared as a means of deter- 
mining reasonable goals and overcoming de- 
ficiencies. In any case, the absence of ideal 
experimental conditions should not discour- 
age further follow-up attempts, for only in 
this manner can we hope to ascertain the 

contribution of guidance to job adjustment 
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+ Editorial 


Comment + + 


Turkey AND Ecypr VocaTIoNAL 
GuIDANCE 

CCORDING to a note found in the French 

Bulletin of Vocational Guidance, the 
Normal School of Technical Education at 
Ankara, Turkey, established in 1946 a 
psychological laboratory in which a section 
is specially charged with responsibility for 
giving vocational guidance in the schools of 
Turkey. The director is Fikri Gursel. 

In 1947, the Ministry of Education in 
Egypt established a Bureau of Vocational 
and Educational Guidance. This operates 
in the Division of Technical Research which 
has been set up in the new reorganization of 
the Ministry of Education made under the 
direction of Ismail Elkabbany. The director 
of the section on vocational and educational 
guidance is Mohamed Abdel-Salem Ahmed, 
who is now studying at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in preparation for his 
new responsibilities. 


New York Crry Brancu MaInTAINs SPEAKERS 
Bureau 

Schools and colleges which conduct career 
days and assemblies devoted to occupational 
problems; Parent-Teacher organizations 
which devote meetings to vocational gui- 
dance; clubs and “‘Y’’ organizations often 
do not know where to find speakers compe- 
tent to discuss vocational guidance in its 
many ramifications. The logical place to 
apply is the local Branch of NVGA. To 
answer inquiries, however, the Branch needs 
a list of speakers. For several years the 
New York City Branch has had such a list 
compiled by a committee which solicited 
the members and secured names of persons 
who agreed to speak on specific topics. The 
list is revised from year to year. The 1947 
edition contains the names of 52 speakers 
classified under the following headings: 
Opportunities Today, Choosing a Career or a 
School; Mental Attitude toward Job, Em- 
ployer and Employees; The Handicapped; 
Vocational and Educational Opportunities 


for Veterans. Address and telephone num- 
ber accompany each name. 

The list also contains suggestions for mak- 
ing the best use of a speaker and gives sug- 
gestions to the speaker about the most effec- 
tive ways of presenting his material. 

The committee, with Anna May Jones, 
Chairman, is to be congratulated on con- 
ceiving and continuing this practical form of 
professional service. The idea is worthy of 
adoption by other Branches. 


CAREERS IN ARMY AND Arr Force 

The U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force have 
requested the help of editors in impressing 
on all citizens the responsibility which we 
face for maintaining an adequate armed force. 
There must be a steady flow of 30,000 volun- 
teers a month—21,000 for the Army and 
9,000 for the Air Force. ‘“‘Since not more 
than three out of every five potential recruits 
can measure up to the new high standards 
the actual monthly requirement is 50,000 
applicants for admission.” 

“The Army and Air Force offer unusual 
opportunities for interesting careers or train- 
ing for future civilian jobs. New regula- 
tions permit men enlisting for three years 
to choose in advance their own fields of 
specialist training in Service schools. Pay 
is high. Retirement benefits are unmatched. 
Medical and dental care, food, lodging, and 
clothing are free. Each recruit is entitled 
to 30 days’ vacation a year and frequent 
passes. Enlisted men in the Regular Army 
have new opportunities for promotion by 
qualifying for the Potential Leaders’ Schools 
Enlisted men in both the Army and Air 
Force are eligible to compete for Officer 
Candidate Schools. More than 5,000 Avia- 
tion Cadets will be needed in the year be- 
ginning March 1, 1948, for training as pilots 
Graduates are commissioned in the U. S. Air 
Force Reserve and assigned to active flying 
duty for three years. All personnel may 
advance their education by enrolling in any 


(Please turn to page 378) 
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Guest Editorial 


Guidance Is Not Yet a Profession 


OME OF You may remember that last year I 
S wrote a monthly squib for this Journal 
called ‘‘The President's Corner."’ In that I 
spoke informally and I'd like to do the same 
thing here. I get tired of writing and reading 
in the third person. 

The two most important committee jobs 
now under way in the Association are those 
being carried on by the Ethical Practices 
Committee and the Division on Professional 
Preparation and Certification. Now that is a 
large statement and my neck is away out. 
Let's temper it by saying, ‘In my estimation 

"* and then you can make allowances for 
personal bias and enthusiasm. But I do think 
these are most important for the Association 
and for each of us personally, and for the fol- 
lowing reason. Unless the Association can 
establish and publicize standards for profes- 
sional performance and standards for profes- 
sional preparation, none of us in the field will 
be allowed to do as much as we are able to do 
and want todo. We lack prestige although 
we may work at a professional level. With- 
out prestige, without recognition that we 
have professional standards and operate 
under them, our job is shunted off on a side- 
track and not given support and standing. 
And we know that our work in appraising 
and counseling young people and adults, in 
assisting them to better adjustment intellec- 
tually, socially, and vocationally, in provid- 
ing information and psychological skill to- 
ward more effective planning for the future— 
that these things are important for indivi- 
duals and for the country. Anything that 
will establish this function more firmly in 
schools, industry, and agencies as one which 
can be performed with technical skill and in- 
sight, as one that operates under standards of 
preparation and performance, is important to 
the future of our field of work and to us 
personally. 

I am a member of the Committee and of the 
Division and know what is being done. The 
work is being executed with skill and energy 
by their respective Chairmen, Albert Harris 


of New York City College, and Leona 
Miller of Temple University. The EPC ha 
established standards of ethical performanc 
devised an evaluation form of some comple) 
ity, and is engaged in a survey of guidan 
agencies. The Division is well under way 
the writing of a manual on profession 
preparation and certification of counselors, ; 
manual that may well set the pattern for ; 
dozen years to come. 

We are not in the vanguard of professiona 
groups in this general field but we are at leas: 
with them. The American Psychological 
Association has a Committee on Psychologi- 
cal Service Centers of which I am a member 

It is doing essentially the same task as our 
Ethical Practices Committee. The APA has 
also gone much further and has established 
an examining and licensing board to provid 
for professional certification of practicing 


psychologists who meet high standards care- PL°¥" 


fully set and rigidly adhered to. The Ameri- °°. ¥ 
can College Personnel Association has ap *'¥S 

working Committee on Standards and a ful! credent 
half day will be devoted to the report of this — 
Committee at the Chicago meetings. The >. ‘* ' 
Board of Representatives of the Council of °° 
Guidance and Personnel Association has # 
formed a committee to establish a system of of em 

annual awards for the most outstanding per- YO? 
formance of the year in each of several per- and w 
sonnel fields, and so it goes with group after please 

group. If any vocational group can state addres: 
standards of preparation and performance, will b 
promulgate them and have them accepted, ployer: 
the stock of every member of thiat group goes Pesthe 
up in the eyes of administrators and the lay Be 
public. They may protest, they may be slow ye 
in acceptance because such acceptance means “= eta 
more financial outlay or more administrative } °™* 14 
reorganization, but they respect us and with- shoul 

out that our tools are less effective. Please cards : 
understand, I’m not saying that standards 
without performance are worth much, but 
standards stimulate us to better performance | pie 


as well as help us to be more readily accepted |] 
by others. | alphat 
(Please turn to page 378) 
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+ Assoctation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Trustees Meet in New York City 


aE Orricers and Trustees of the National 

Vocational Guidance Association met 
in New York City, on Saturday and Sunday, 
January 17 and 18, 1948. Those present 
were: Warren K. Layton, George S. Speer, 
Edward Landy, Gertrude Forrester, Helen 
R. Smith, C. S. Steinmetz, and C. Gilbert 
Wrenn (Saturday only). The Saturday meet- 
ings were held at the Headquarters Office 
and those on Sunday at the Allerton Hotel. 

There was some discussion of the 1948 
Convention plans and program. Your Trus- 
tees voted that official Delegates should 
receive badges when they present their 
credentials. This badge will be required 
for voting in the Delegate Assembly. 

At the NVGA registration desk in the 
Stevens Hotel lists will be compiled of those 
who are interested in securing positions and 
of employers in search of personnel. If 
you are a member of NVGA in good standing 
and wish to avail yourself of this service, 
please leave your name and Convention 
address at the registration desk. Efforts 
will be made to bring applicants and em- 
ployers together during the Convention. 
Further details will be announced in Chicago. 

Your Trustees voted that a Membership 
Directory should be published in 1948-1949. 
A detailed announcement will be made later 
but in the meantime the Branch Secretaries 
should make sure that the 3 X 5 white file 
cards are in the Headquarters Office for every 
current member. These cards are the only 


means of determining the official position of 


NVGA members. This Directory will in- 
clude a geographical listing, as well as an 
alphabetical listing such as appeared in 
Occupations, April, 1947. 


Dr. Layton, as President of NVGA, is 
your official representative on the commiuittce 
which is planning the White House Con- 
ference on Family Life, May 6-8, 1948. Dr 
Layton attended meetings in New York City 
on October 18 and February 25. 

Your Trustees voted approval of the follow- 
ing recommendations for the upgrading of 
requirements for professional membership: 

It is recommended that Article I, Section 2, of the 
By-Laws of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation be amended to read as follows 

Section 2. Professional Members are persons who 
are technically competent in the fields of guidance 
and personnel and who possess the following minimum 
qualifications: 

A. A Bachelor’s Degree from a recognized college 
or university, plus the completion of 30 semester 
hours of appropriate professional graduate 
courses (the list of such courses to be determined 
by the Board of Trustees). 

B. Four years’ work experience in education, 
business, industry, social service, and/or govern- 
ment, at least two years of which were in the 
guidance and personnel fields, including any of 
the following activities, singly or in combi- 


nation: 
1. Actual performance in, or immediate super 
vision of 


a. Educational] and vocational counseling 

b. Teaching classes in guidance and per- 
sonnel topics in secondary schools and 
colleges 

c. Research in developing information, 
techniques, or procedures in guidance 

d. Job placement or adjustment of workers, 
involving counseling. 

Engagement in the preparation f pro- 

fessionally competent people in the above 

fields. 

C. The endorsement of two professional members 
signifying that the candidate is technically 
competent and ethical in practice. 
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D. Prior to July 1, 1950, guidance experience satis- 
factory to the Professional Membership Com- 
mittee may be substituted for college training 
as follows: 

Two years of guidance experience for the 30 
semester hours of appropriate professional 
graduate courses. One year of guidance 
experience for each year of undergraduate 
college training. (This means that a person 
with a bachelor’s degree and no graduate 


training will need at least 6 years of ex- 
perience, and one with no college training 
will need at least 10 years of relevant ex- 
perience. ) 


These recommendations will be submitted 
to a mail vote of the Delegates registered at 
the 1947 Convention before the meeting in 
Chicago. The results will be announced 
at the Convention and in the April issue of 
OccuPaTIONs. 


Curistine Metcuer, Executive Secretary, 

NVGA 

New York City Branch Proposes Admend- 
ment to N.V.G.A. Constitution 


In accordance with the provisions for 
amending the Constitution (Article X), the 
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New York City Branch submits the followin, 
with thirty signatures: 


We the undersigned members of the Ney 
York Vocational Guidance Association, , 
constituent, chartered Branch of the N,. 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
Inc., wish to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the national body, anj 
hereby request that the appropriate step, 
be taken to bring it before the next meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly. 

The proposal is that Article VI, Sectior 
2, Officers and Trustees, which now pro- 
vides for annual elections of officers be 
amended to read as follows: 


Section 2. Officers of the Association 
shall be elected biennially and shall hold 
office for two years or until their successors 
are chosen. 

Signed: Thirty signatures 

(As it now stands, Article VI, Section 2 

reads: Officers of the Association shal! bk 

elected annually and shall hold office for one 
year or until their successors are chosen 


Ed.) 


See You in Chicago! 


CLIFFORD FROEHLICH 
Program Chairman, N.V.G.A. Convention 


ow 1T can be told—the banquet speaker 

has signed and sealed the agreement to 

come. He is Ralph Tyler of the University of 

Chicago. All of us are familiar with Dr. 

Tyler's work on the evaluation aspects of the 

eight-year study. One of his major recent 

interests has been in the field of general edu- 

cation. Dr. Tyler has the reputation of being 

an excellent speaker. We are fortunate in 
having him. 

In previous issues of Occupations, I have 
listed the general session speakers. President 
Layton will deliver the presidential address 
at the opening session on Monday morning. 
Other general session speakers are W. Lloyd 


Warner, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, who will draw impli- 
cations for guidance and personnel workers 
from his study, a part of which was pub- 
lished as The Social System of a Modern Factor) 
Carl M. Horn, Administrative Assistant to 
Dean of Students, Michigan State College, 
will lead the discussion following Professor 
Warner's address. Here is a chance to clear 
up the points that you questioned when you 
read one of Warner's many books. Albert J 
Harris, College of the City of New York and 


Chairman, NVGA Ethical Practices Com: } 


mittee, will report on the National Survey of 
Vocational Guidance Agencies, which is be- 
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ing made by the Ethical Practices Committee. 
Dr. Marrow, President, Harwood Manufac- 
curing Company, will speak on the implica- 
rions for us of his experiments with group 
dynamics in his own manufacturing cor- 
poration. 

A number of panel discussions are featured 
at sectional meetings. Edith Duff Gwinn, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has arranged a discussion for the 
Jacement and Follow-Up Division, featuring 
the question, ““Is a specialized separate em- 
ployment service advisable for young work- 
ers?” Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidance, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, New York, has ar- 
ranged a panel discussion for the Administra- 
tion and Supervision Division, with Walter 
Durost, Director of the Test Division of the 
World Book Company, Harold Seashore, 
Director of the Test Division, Psychological 
Corporation, Virginia Bailard, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Long Beach, California, speaking 
on the topic, “‘The Guidance Administrator 
Plans an Integrated Testing Program."’ This 
Division has another panel led by Glenn E. 
Smith, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, Michigan 
State Department of Education. Irving Berg 
of Pomona College has arranged a panel dis- 
cussion of the current problems of the voca- 
tional guidance aspects of individual apprai- 
sal. Ralph Berdie, Director of the Testing 
Bureau, the University of Minnesota, will 
lead the discussion, with Frank Finch, John 
Horrgcks, Fred McKinney, and Harold Sea- 
shore participating. 

Florence Clark, who is arranging the pro- 
gram for the Occupational Research Division, 
has written that plans are complete for the 
Wednesday afternoon workshop on the selec- 
tion and use of films in occupational informa- 
tion programs. Lester Schloerb will present 
criteria, and will be assisted by resource per- 
sons representing counselors and film pro- 
ducers. Miss Clark would welcome any 
questions that you care to send to her prior to 
Convention time. Her address is Farragut 
High School, 5529 University Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Or you can leave questions at 
the registration desk for her. 

The Radio Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Richard L. Plaut, formerly Assist- 
ant Director, Federation Employment Ser- 
vice, New York City, is planning a practical 
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and provocative program with the theme, 
“Harnessing Radio Power to Vocational 
Adjustmentr.”’ 
schools of several large cities, together with 
transcriptions of at least one network pro- 
gram, will be played. The 
are to be followed by a critical and evalua- 
tive panel discussion by representatives of 
guidance, radio, and the listening public 
Discussion Leader, Alexander A. Liverighr, 
Bureau of Industrial Research, University of 
Chicago; Guidance: Mary O'L. Elliott, 
Vocational Counselor, Pittsburgh Public 


Recordings produced by the 


transcr ipt ions 


Schools; Radio: Buckingham Gunn, Pro- 
gram Director, Station WGN, Chicago; 
Guidance and Radio: George Jennings, Di- 
rector, Station WBEZ, Chicago Public 


Schools; three representatives of the listening 
public invited by the Chicago Branch, 
NVGA; Recorder, Harold A. Wren, Assist- 
ant Admissions Officer, Cooper Union, New 
York City. 

One of the outcomes of the Convention is 
the permanent record that is made of the pro- 
ceedings. As in the past, extracts from this 
record will be published in Occupations. 
The behind-scenes business of recording the 
Convention is the work of a large number of 
people. William McCreary, Special Super- 
visor of the State Department of Education in 
California, is Chairman of the Recorders. 
Bill and his staff will make it possible for 
those of us who cannot attend, to learn what 
went on in Chicago. 

Today I was impressed with the importance 
and prestige of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Witold Kruk-Olpin- 
ski of Warsaw, Poland, who is here as a 
United Nations Fellow, to study vocational 
guidance in the United States, came to my 
office. He was concerned with planning an 
itinerary for six months’ travel in our country. 
I asked him if he knew of NVGA, and he re- 
plied, ‘Oh, yes, I want to attend their meet- 
ing in Chicago, March 29."’ I immediately 
sent Margaret Bennett a tclegram to suggest 
that he be invited to participate in the panel 
planned by the International Relations Com- 
mittee. She has invited him, and he has 
accepted. If Dr. Kruk-Olpinski comes all the 
way from Poland to our Convention, [ am 
sure you will not want to miss it. 
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Branch News 


Southern California 


More than 200 counselors and personnel 
workers attended the January meeting held 
in collaboration with the California Council 
of Research and Guidance Associations. 
State Supervisor Donald Kitch spoke on 
“The Future of Guidance in California." 
A panel continued the discussion: Harry 
Smallenburg, Guidance Director, Los Angeles 
City Schools; Clarence Dunsmoor, Guidance 
Director, Long Beach; Alfred Lewrenz, 
Director of Evaluation, Los Angeles City 
Schools; and Margaret E. Bennett, Director 
of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools. Chair- 
man, Ward W. Leis, Branch President. 


Chicago 


‘Psychological Approaches to the Pre- 
vention of War’’ was discussed by Dr. James 
G. Miller at the dinner meeting, February 2. 
Dr. Miller selected secret agents in the 
Office of Strategic Services during the war. 
After the war he was Chief of the Division 
of Clinical Psychology, VA, Washington, 
D. C. He is now chairman, Department of 
Psychology, University of Chicago, and 
professor, Division of Psychiatry. 


Central Indiana 


Marion R. Trabue discussed ‘“Trends in 
Guidance’’ at the meeting January 12. Dr. 
Trabue called attention to the post-war 
growth in guidance, increased specialization 
in guidance services, establishment of certi- 
fication requirements. Dr. Trabue, former 
NVGA President, is Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State College. W. L. 
Howard of Butler University presented a 
report on occupational trends. 


Maryland 


Dr. George H. Preston, Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene, discussed ‘‘Personality 
Problems"’ at the meeting February 10. The 
Branch is planning to resume publication of 
the News-letter, discontinued during the war. 


Boston 


The question of directive versus nop. 
directive counseling was considered by , 
panel at the dinner mecting, January 14 
Discussants were: Ralph O. Van Water 
of Van Waters Associates, Personal Cop. 
sultants; Dugald S. Arbuckle, Director ¢ 
Student Personnel and Assistant Professor o 
Education, Boston University; Major Fred. 
erick A. Zehrer, Medical Service Corps. U. § 
Army; Arthur Steinberg, Counselor, Advis. 
ment and Guidance Section, VA, Bost 
Regional Office. The audience was invite! 
to participate in the open discussion whic! 
followed. 


Detroit 


At a dinner meeting, January 12, Maric 
Skodak discussed a study she has mac: 
comparing students who had had guidane 
service with students who had received 1 
training. Dr. Skodak is psychological con. 
sultant, Personnel Counseling Service, Flint 
Michigan, and special lecturer, University of 
Michigan. Two other dinner meetings have 
been held: on November 24, Elmer Pflicger 
described the work of the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Committee; and at the September 
meeting, Ann Solomon described her expen- 
ences as exchange teacher in Wales. 


Lansing, Michigan 
The Branch calendar: ‘“The Place of the 
Clinical Psychologist in Guidance,’ Wilm: 
T. Donahue, Feb. 4; ‘“‘Visual Aids in Gu:- 
dance,” L. J. Luker demonstrating films, 


March 1; Annual Western Michigan College 


Guidance Conference, Kalamazoo, March ¢ 


Long Island 


The N. Y. State Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences was the topic of the panel dis- 
cussion at the dinner meeting, January 20 
Discussants were B. D. Willenbrock, Dr 
rector of Guidance and Placement, Technica! 
School, L. I. Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, Farmingdale; George T. Donahue, 
Registrar, N. Y. State Institute of Applicé 
Arts and Sciences, New York City. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


New York City 


A forum spotlighting counselor and per- 
ine] training packed a large auditorium 


SUS interested employers, workers, and 
ed by MBounselors, January 8. Students released 
Uary evening classes formed part of the 
Watersfi udience. Department representatives from 
lal ConfMour universities described their training 
‘ctor off, cilities and courses, and then discussed 
fessor of Boformally with workers and employers, 
Or Fredfictors which may influence the development 
ps. U.S training programs. 
Advise The vitality of the discussion pointed to 
Bostoofithe need for immediate and realistic adapta- 
invite Mion of training to meet the requirements of 
| whichiiemployer and workers. There was general 
yereement, for example, that workers are 
mot prepared to make full use of resources 
jn their need for information about occupa- 
Mariefftions. The value of work experience during 
> MadeMthe training period was emphasized. The 
uidance Minced expressed for a basic philosophy toward 
ved noffwork and a systematic approach to problems 
al con-fwas applauded. A fixed program of training 
, Flint,was contrasted with more flexible develop- 
‘sity offfment of courses to meet special types of 
meeds. Speakers were: Huxley 
"fliegerfMadeheim of City College, Robert Hoppock 
itizen-of New York University, William Kelly of 
tember Fordham University, and Donald Super of 
-xper Columbia University, Teachers College. 
From the audience, employers who spoke 
included Evelyn Murray, C. V. S. Knox, 
Mrs. Zulaine S. Hull,.and Preston David. 
of thefeRepresenting workers in the field were 
Vilm,§eGertrude Gillenson, Harry M. Grill, and 
Gui- Sondakoff. 
films, 
Teachers College 
abe At the meeting, January 13, George E. 
Hutcherson, Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Department of Education, 
Att an informative talk on ‘‘Opportunities 
de for Counselors in Secondary Schools.’ A 
| ““Pyshort business meeting was held and plans 
Di-Fi were discussed for the National Convention. 
nica’) Eighteen students and four members of the 
Sfaculty signified their intention of attending 
hue, \}the Convention. Announcement was made 
lic! | Sof the annual Reunion Dinner of Teachers 
College alumni in vocational guidance which 
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will be held in Chicago, Tuesday evening, 
March 30, at 6 o'clock, at the Central YMCA, 
19 S. Lasalle Street, Chicago. Refresh- 
ments and a social hour followed the business 
meeting, during which time members had an 
opportunity to meet Mr. Hutcherson. 


Northeastern Ohio 


“What the High School Graduate Should 
Know about Unions’’ was the topic of the 
dinner meeting, January 8. The speakers 
were: Sam Sponseller, Regional Director, 
CIO; Bert Davey, Editor, Cleveland Citizen, 
an AFL publication; and Tom Boardman, 
Labor Editor, Cleveland Press. 


Tri-State 


The Branch conducted a series of Career 
Day programs at East and Huntington High 
Schools and at Marshall College. At the 
first meeting for each group NVGA members 
explained the program, a movie was shown, 
and vocational interest questionnaires dis- 
tributed. At the second meeting the prin- 
cipal speaker was Russell J. Greenly, 
Manager, Personnel Administration, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
During the Christmas vacation both high 
school and college students took interest 
and aptitude tests at Marshall College. At 
the final meeting students were divided into 
groups, according to vocational interests 
revealed in the questionnaires. Outstanding 
men and women of various occupations con- 
ferred with the students. Various Service 
Clubs cooperated in procuring these con- 
sultants. 

Guest speaker at the Branch mecting, 
January 14, was Frank R. Smith, AFL. 


Who's Who and Where 


Rosert S. Mitter, who had been a Voca- 
tional Adviser, VA, has been appointed As- 
sistant Personnel Manager, Royal Typewriter 


Company, New York City. 


Clinical 
Mental 


Cuartes F. Manvucia is now 


Psychologist-Speech Pathologist, 
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Hygiene Service, VA, New York Regional 
Office. He had formerly been Vocational 
Adviser, Special Rehabilitation Advisement 
Unit, in the same agency. 

E. Poaar, formerly Administrative 
Assistant and Head Counselor of the Veterans 
High School, Philadelphia, is now Director 
of Guidance, Township Schools, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iona Loaiz is counseling adults (veterans and 
non-veterans) at the Veterans Counseling 
Center, San Francisco, California. Dr. Logie 
will give a course in counseling at the spring 
session at the University of California, 
Berkeley. For 20 years she had taught at the 
Hunter College High School, New York City, 
and was active in the New York City Branch 
and the National Association. 


Edward W. Boshart 


We announce with regret the death of 
Edward W. Boshart at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. For more than 20 years he had been 
Professor of Education, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina. He was re- 
tired in 1947. 

Vitally interested in vocational guidance, 
he was active in organizing the North Caro- 
lina Branch, NVGA. He was the first Presi- 
dent, serving two years. From 1937 to 1947 
he was Branch Secretary-Treasurer. After 
his retirement from the College he represented 
Science Research Associates in North Caro- 
lina. 

A native of New York State, he held a 
master’s degree from Columbia University. 
He had wide experience as teacher and admin- 
istrator. He had been Director of Industrial 
Arts at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Mount 
Vernon, New York. He had lectured in 
Industrial Arts and Guidance at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and had taught in the summer 
sessions at the University of Indiana and the 
University of Virginia. 


OCCUPATIONS 


State Supervisors 


A Western Regiona! Conference was held 3; 
Los Angeles, December 9-12, 1947. ‘'P; 
gram Planning and Educational and Occu 
tional Information Techniques’’ was 
topic discussed. Those present were th 
following State Supervisors: Delbert R 
Jerome, Arizona; Donald E. Kitch, Califor. 
nia; Clarence R. Ferdun, Hawaii; Truma; 
M. Cheney, Montana; Glen L. Weave; 
Oregon; Fred M. Fowler, Utah; Raymond 
S. Orr, Wyoming; and from OIGS, U. § 
Office of Education, Royce E. Brewster, 
Walter J. Greenleaf; and James Kelly. 

Supervisor Kitch reports from California 
that the Stockton City Schools are conduct- 
ing a local occupational survey under the 
direction of John M. Bond, Supervisor of 
Apprentice Training. Teams of city teachers 
will be released from classroom duties to 
make a house-to-house canvass of the metro- 
politan area. A committee representing the 
Orange County Schools Office and the Fuller- 
ton, Santa Ana, and Orange Coast Junior 
Colleges will make a less intensive study of 
occupational opportunities in Orange County 
Other California schools are planning surveys 
of job opportunities in their areas. 

From Wyoming Supervisor Orr sends a 
clipping from Wyoming Schools announcing 
that three schools have been approved for 
reimbursement for guidance under the George- 
Barden Act: Huntley, Cody, and Ther- 
mopolis. Five other schools will try to meet 
requirements during the year. The OIGS has 
assisted 15 additional schools by providing 
guidance training. The state-wide interest 
in a guidance program is reflected in the reso- 
lution of the Delegate Assembly, Wyoming 
Education Association, 1947, recommending 
that a program be provided for every school. 
‘“We recommend that administrators encour- 
age all teachers to secure basic training in 
principles and practices of guidance programs 
and that those who take responsibility for 
counseling or directing of guidance in the 
school have special training in techniques and 
practices to qualify them for this work." 

State Supervisor Connolly reports that 
meetings are being held in various sections of 
New Jersey for counselors operating in voca- 

(Please turn to page 378) 
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Current News + + 


Occupations ... Techniques . . . Personalities . . . Conferences 


Guidance and Counseling’ 


From a Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 


T= cnoice of a college will be an even 
more serious matter to most young people 
in the future than it has been in the past. 
That fact has significance in two directions. 
First, many students will not be able to 
attend the universities of their first choice. 
Consequently, colleges and universities would 
do well to establish a State information center 
to provide prospective students with impar- 
tial and objective data about the several 
institutions in the state. 

The other aspect of choosing a college is 
the demand that the prospective college 
student understand himself. The guidance 
centers set up by the Veterans Administration 
in cooperation with the colleges and universi- 
ties have assisted in the development of tests 
designed to help the veteran determine the 
course of study he should pursue. Of equal 
weight in choosing a college are the abilities 
which the student has to work with and what 
the college has to offer. 

A considerable number of colleges and uni- 
versities and a few states have been conduct- 
ing similar programs of college-ability testing 
for two decades or more. The decision about 
whether to go to college as well as the decis- 
ion concerning what college to attend should 
rest as much as possible upon such self-under- 
standing. 

From both standpoints, therefore, there is 
need for guidance and counseling machinery 

Organizing Higher Education, Higher Education for 
American Democracy, Vol. III. Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. $.30. Available from the 


same office, Vol. I, Establishing the Goals, $.40; and Vol. 
Il, Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity, $.35. 


both state and nation-wide. The states differ 
so much in size and population that probably 
no one type of organization is best for all 
states. Whatever the form of organization, 
it is recommended that some guidance and 
counseling center, set up as a state-wide 
plan, should be available within reach of 
every high school. At this center young 
people should find means of careful ob- 
jective self-appraisal, and information about 
the facilities throughout the state and the 
nation for the various types of higher 
education in which they are interested. 

Colleges and universities are developing 
constantly better and improved personnel 
services. Their student personnel officers are 
members in most cases of one or more of the 
regional and national associations devoted to 
student personnel work. They have had for 
years the effective service of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work of the American 
Council on Education. The several reports 
published by this committee are comprehen- 
sive and helpful. 

On the national level there should be a 
guidance and counseling service to facilitate 
the work of the centers maintained through- 
out the country and to provide information 
particularly about those educational facilities 
which are uncommon and therefore probably 
not known to many of the state centers. 
The national center should also carry on re- 
search to improve tests and testing techniques 
and to improve methods of evaluating the 
work of colleges and universities in order to 
make such evaluations most serviceable for 
purposes of counseling propsective students 
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It should cooperate with appropriate agen- 
cies, both public and private, in providing 
current information about supply and demand 
in the many specialized fields. 

This Commission recommends that a 
federal guidance and counseling service be 
organized within the United States Office 
of Education, with an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the state 
guidance and counseling centers, the asso- 
ciations and institutions most directly con- 
cerned, and with appropriate federal 
agencies. 


National Conferences 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration was held 
November 17-20, 1947, at Dallas, Texas. 
More than 400 delegates from the United 


States and Canada were present. Among 
the topics on the program: ‘‘Frontiers of 
Human Understanding,"’ M. J. Norrell, 


formerly Manager of the Industrial Relations 
Division and Secretary of the Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Company; ‘‘Human Relations in 
Government,’ Robert L. Sutherland, Di- 
rector of the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene; general sessions which considered 
“Streamlining the Personnel Job and Im- 
proving Personnel Selection.’ 

The annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges was held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 12-14, 1948. The general 
theme was “‘Colleges for Freedom.’ Among 
the problems considered were universal 
military training and international cultural 
relations. The fourth annual meeting of 
the American Conference of Academic Deans 
was held at the same time and place. The 
conference theme was the ‘Place of the 
Creative Arts in Liberal Education." 
Whether or not there should be any difference 
in the liberal arts education of men and 
women was also considered at the conference. 

“World Understanding—A Community 
Job’’ is the theme of the Twenty-third 
Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, to be held May 
10-12, Des Moines, Iowa. Hosts of the 
conference will be the Missouri Valley 
Association for Adult Education, the Iowa 
Association for Adult Education, and the 
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Des Moines Council for Adult Education, 

The thirty-second annual Convention of th; 
American Association of School Administr:. 
tors met at Atlantic City, February 21-2 
1948. More than 40 allied groups met a; 
the same time. On the program of the 
National Association of Secondary-Schoo| 
Principles we note the following: ‘‘Th 
Pupil Personnel Program in the Junior Hig! 
School Section,’’ with a discussion of test: 
and a discussion of work-experience pr 
grams by Harold T. Dillon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
held in Cincinnati, February 15-18, Ernes: 
O. Melby of the School of Education, New 
York University, discussed ‘‘Educational 
Leadership for Our Times."’ ‘‘Speeding Cur- 
riculum Improvement’’ was the topic pre- 
sented by Sumner T. Pike, member of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, and Hollis 
C. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Counselors of Blind 


The National Conference on the Psycho- 
logical Diagnosis and Counseling of Adult 
Blind was held at the Graduate Center of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, No- 
vember 17, 18, 19. The Conference was 
under the cooperative sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Psychological Services of the 
Institute of Human Adjustment, University 
of Michigan, in cooperation with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Sc- 
curity Agency, and the Division of Services 
for the Blind, Michigan State Department of 
Social Welfare. 


The objectives of the Conference were: 


1. To acquaint rehabilitation personne! 
with sound techniques and methods 
for use in psychological and vocational 
diagnosis in median the adult blind. 

2. To provide a forum, the exchange of 
information and practices between 
specialists and rehabilitation _per- 
sonnel. 

3. To demonstrate through the staffing 
of cases the application of psycho- 
logical principles and techniques to 
day-by-day counseling problems. 
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4. To establish a permanent committee 
for the purpose of undertaking studies 
and research to specific 
problems and neec 

5. To delineate research problems and 
methods which are fundamental to the 
improvement of psychological and re- 
habilitation services for the adult 


blind. 


>. 


The first day of the conference was divided 
into two sections. The first section was 
levoted to the discussion of the mental hy- 
giene aspects of blindness; the second, to 
the social attitude toward blindness. 

The first session on Tuesday, November 18, 
was given to the topic of assessing the 
capacities of blind, while in the afternoon 
session, discussions were held on counseling 
and psychotherapy for adult blind. At the 
evening session on Tuesday there was a 
conference dinner. The highlight of this 
session was provided by a report on recent 
development in electronic guidance devices. 

The last day was devoted to current prob- 
lems encountered by agencies and to plans 
for research and organization of committees 
for future study. 

An Industrial Personnel Testing Institute 
was held at Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York, January 12-16. The theme 
of the meeting was industrial testing and the 
program included: Technics of Test Construc- 
tion, Validation, Kenneth W. Vaughn, Direc- 
tor of the Measurement and Guidance Proj- 
ect; Problems of Coordination of Personnel 
Testing and Supervisory Training Programs, 
Richard R. Crow, Director of Training, U. S. 
Rubber Company; Development of Tests for 
Sales Personnel, Rains Wallace, Director, 
National Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau; Practical Methods in the Application of 
Industrial Psychology to Industrial Problems, 
James M. Porter Jr., Professor of General and 
Applied Psychology, RPI; Tests for Selection 
and Placement of Semi-Professional and Pro- 
fessional Technical Personnel, John F. Bul- 
lock, Placement Supervisor, Allis-Chalmers 
Corporation; and General Problems of Per- 
sonnel Management and Industrial Testing, 
W. Franklin Stafford, Head, Department of 
Management, Economics, and History, RPI. 

“Broader Aspects of Personnel Relation- 


CURRENT NEWS 


ship in a Technological Society 
theme of a talk by Dean Morton P. Cather- 
wood, College of Industrial Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, at a dinner meeting 
Representatives of more than 30 corpora- 
tions attended the meetings of the Institute. 


was 


Yonkers Conference 


The Yonkers, New York, Public Schools 
held a conference on education and guidance, 
January 15-16, 1948. The Thursday meeting 
opened with a greeting from City Super- 
intendent Benjamin C. Willis. Royce E 
Brewster, Assistant Chief, OIGS, U. § 
Office of Education, discussed ‘*Responsi- 
bilities of Administration, Instructional Staff, 
and Special School Personnel in a Guidance 
Program.’’ ‘“‘The Place of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance in the Total Program 
of Education"’ was presented by New York 
State Supervisor George E. Hutcherson. 

On Friday a panel considered work-study 
and cooperative education programs. Chair- 
man was Superintendent Willis. Discus- 
sants: Robert Bell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chapaqua, New York; A. Griffen 
Ashcroft, Director, Research and Product 
Engineering Laboratories, Alexander Smith 
& Sons; Wilson Boden, Director, Education 
and Industry Program, NAM, New York 
City; Royce E. Brewster; and George E. 
Hutcherson. ‘“The Coordination of Stand- 
ardized Test Results between Schools and 
Industrial Personnel Practices’’ was con- 
sidered by the following panel: Alexander 
Wessman, Psychological Corporation, New 
York City; Lawrence Dunn, Director of 
Personnel, Alexander Smith & Sons, Yonkers; 
Walter Durost, Director of Test Service, 
World Book Company; Edward R. Keating, 
Director of Personnel, Refined Syrups and 


Sugar, Yonkers; and John J. Whalen, 
Counselor, Yonkers High School. George 
E. Hutcherson was Chairman. The con- 


ference program was arranged by Robert E. 
Carey, Director of Guidance, Yonkers Public 
Schools. 


Your N.V.G.A. Convention 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois 
March 29-April 1, 1948 
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The Educational Testing Service 


To provide more effective tests and exami- 
nations and to do research in new testing 
methods, the Educational Testing Service was 
organized December 20, 1947. It is chartered 
by the State of New York as a non-profit 
organization. The new Service is a merger 
of the testing activities of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. Each 
group will continue to operate independently 
in its own field since the merger applies only 
to testing activities. 

Henry Chauncey, formerly Director of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, has 
been appointed President and Director. 
Chairman of the Board is James B. Conant, 
President, Harvard University. 

The Educational Testing Service will pro- 
vide nation-wide services including tests and 
general examinations for all schools from the 
first grade through professional and graduate 
schools and college entrance examinations. 
It will furnish counsel on testing techniques 
and interpretation of results and be a clearing 
house of information on research. 

The units of the American Council on Edu- 
cation involved are the Cooperative Test 
Service, the National Teacher Examination, 
and the American Council Psychological 
Examination. The merger includes the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The testing activities of the College Entrance 
Examination Board are a part of the new 
Service. 

The Headquarters of the Educational Test- 
ing Service will be 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City. 


State Supervisors 


(Continued from page 374) 


tional programs. The first meeting was held 
at Trenton, the second in Essex County. 
Among the topics considered: provisions for 
guidance services in the State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education under the George-Barden 
Act, qualifications for counselors in voca- 
tional programs, counseling techniques and 
procedures. 
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When the Cumberland County, Main, 
Teachers Convention met at Portland, Janu. 
ary 30, the entire secondary division wa 
devoted to workshops in guidance. Super. 
visor Cass reported that a pre-conventio; 
census of participants revealed interests in th, 
following: tests and measurements, guidang 
techniques, educational-occupational gy 
dance within subject matter fields, group gu 
dance. The Cumberland County meeting ; 
but one indication of the general interest i 
guidance throughout the state. 


Editorial Comment 
(Continued from page 367) 
of the hundreds of courses offered by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute."’ 
Counselors of young men are in a par- 
ticularly favorable position to give informa- 
tion regarding the opportunities in military 
occupations. The program of vocational 
training in the Armed Forces is bound ¢ 
appeal to certain youth once it is brought t 
their attention. Although peace-loving 
Americans deplore the necessity for main- 
taining military organizations, a realistic 
view demands that we regard military service 
as a field of occupational endeavor and that 
we present the facts about it as a part of a 
total service of vocational information. De- 
tailed literature may be secured from loca! 
recruiting offices.—H. D. K. 


Guest Editorial 
(Continued from page 368) 

So let's rally behind these two Committees 
They will have an important part in the 
Chicago program. Attend these meetings 
and make your contribution. We have a 
dynamic Association under our energetic 
president, Warren Layton, who is a genius at 
organization. Many Committees and Divi- 
sions are at work but the Trustees think the 
two that I have been discussing are extremely 
significant and are supporting them financially 
in so far as income permits. While our Divi- 
sions and Committees on Counseling, Place- 
ment, Administration, International Rela- 
tions, and the others are developing aggres- 
sive programs, they will all be helped and we 
will be helped, by the establishment of 
standards of work and of professional training 
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Main «that work. Not fixed standards but dy- 
d, Jany. namic policies that adjust to changing times, 
On wa: fand standards that are solidly grounded upon 

Super. e best research and practice known to us 
ventios lay.—C. Wrenn, University of 


Minnesota, Trustee, N.V.G.A.; President, Ameri- 


S$ 1n the 

uidance College Personnel Assoctation. 

a] ru 

UP gt Corrections 

Hing In “Analysis of Summer Courses for Coun- 

Fest in Hugh M. Bell, Occupations, Janu- 
y, 1948, this statement is made: ‘“‘The 
torate in guidance was offered at the Uni- 
-rsity of Miami.’’ Dean John R. Beery of 

School of Education, University of 
»y the BM \iami, writes us that the University does not 


fer work for the doctorate in any school or 


a par- epartment but that it does have a Master of 

forma- ducation degree with guidance and counsel- 

ilitary ng as one of the areas of concentration. The 

tional Bsame article implies that Illinois State 

nd to B Normal University offers a Doctorate in stu- 

phe ti ent guidance and counseling. It offers a 

Oving Master's Degree, not the Doctorate. We 

main- Mare glad to make the correction and regret 

istic che errors. —En. 

-rvice 

that News Notes 

of a 

De- The Counseling Center of the Rochester, 

local | New York, Institute of Technology has in- 
stalled a Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater, an 
nstrument for measuring 12 visual skills. 
Supplementing physiological test batteries, 
the Ortho-Rater measurements provide in- 

—_ formation regarding vision and will be sub- 

the stituted for other eye tests for entering stu- 

ings sents. 

Ss at Typing is such a valuable tool that Antioch 

ji vi- College recommends that students should 

the master it before coming to college. The col- 

ely lege requires no set program of high school 

ally subjects for admission but makes specific 

ivi- recommendations. 

ice- 

‘la- 

es- Improved guidance services are.on the 

we }) agenda of many state officials in vocational 

of f§ education. They are submitting new five- 

ng [#, year state plans to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
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tion for approval, according to Ed Press 
These plans are the result of the George- 
Barden Vocational Act 
1947, p. 483). 
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A. L. A. Sets Salary Standards 


The American Library Association Board 
on Personnel Administration has raised na- 
tional salary standards to a minimum of 
$2,100 for trained librarians 


such as California, this minimum 


In some areas, 


will be 


raised to meet local conditions. The ALA 
reports it is difficult to find librarians willing 
to change jobs at salaries below $2,500 


Since personnel is scarce the Board feels that 
salaries will inevitably rise, without depend- 
ing on the rise in the cost of living 


Shortage in Building Trades 


If building trades workers 65 years of age 
or older were suddenly to retire many sec- 
tions of the construction industry would 
suffer from severe shortages of skilled work- 


| 


ers, according to Executive's Labor Letter, 


National Foreman’'s Institute. Relatively few 


apprentices are being trained as replace- 
ments and the shortage may retard the post- 


war building program 


Trade Education in Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour has an- 
nounced a new vocational training program 
The goal is a half million new skilled workers 
within five years. Trades will be taught to 
men and women leaving the Armed Forces 

Fifty 
Trainees will 


and former 
centers will be established 
paid while learning, men will receive $16 a 
week, women $11, with additional allow- 
ances for dependents. Training last 
from 3 to 12 months. 
to those preparing for. the building trades 
since Great Britain must rebuild more than 
1,000,000 bomb-shattered homes. 


war workers training 


} 
als 


will 
Priority will be given 


Courses to train students in the use of 
plastics and other new building materials 
are now offered at Colorado A & M College, 


Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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Vocational Opportunity Campaign 


The Sixteenth Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign of the National Urban League is 
scheduled for March 14-21, 1948. The 
Campaign slogan, directed to Negro youth, 
is: ‘‘The Future Is Yours—Plan and Pre- 
pare.”’ 

A diversified vocational kit containing 
literature for the educational and vocational 
guidance of Negro youth has been made avail- 
able to 500 schools, cooperating agencies, and 
the $6 local Urban Leagues. The kit includes 
career leaflets, posters, stories of achievement 
of Negroes, announcements of recordings, 
and other program aids. 

The spring, 1948, issue of Opportunity, the 
Journal of Negro Life, features vocational 
guidance and carries articles by President 
Warren K. Layton and Robert Hoppock of 
NVGA, Drew Pearson, and others. 

The vocational guidance program of the 
National Urban League is now placing greater 
emphasis on vocational guidance and train- 
ing. In the past the need for job opportuni- 
ties was stressed. 
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The Campaign is directed by Ann Tanne 
hill, Director, Vocational Guidance, \;, 
ional Urban League Headquarters, |); 
Broadway, New York City. She is assisy, 
in the South by George Edwards, Assista 
Director of the Southern Field Division, ? 
Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 


Career Week at Dunbar 


An interesting career week program w; 
presented last spring at Paul Lawrence Duy 
bar Senior-Junior High School, Baltimor 
Instead of consisting merely of the usus 
talks given by representatives of vocation: 
fields this program contained seven featur 
some of which are unusual, but all point 
toward stimulating vocational > 
sound pictures (Finding My Life Work 
Engineering, Nursing); hobby show; « 


of vocational schools, program presenting ; 
career conferences 


local teachers college; 
presentation of a new Guidance Book She 
to the school. 
were Natalie C. Tilghman and Ruth \\ 
Lighston. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


r + Books Reviewed + 1 


By Various Contributors 


COUN- 
et al. 
Company, 


CASEBOOK OF NON-DIRECTIVE 
SELING. By William U. Snyder, 
New York, Houghton-Mifilin 
1947. Pp. 339. $3.00. 


Here is an, excellent presentation of the 
methodology used by the so-called ‘‘non- 
lirective’’ counselor. The cases repres ent 
ie types of problems with which this kind 
f therapy has been claimed to be most suc- 
ers The reader will find the interpret 
sifications of the responses helpful in 
owing the therapist's structuring of th 
terviews. The diagnostic nature of thes 
ibels is also helpful. Interview summaries 
id in the clarification of progress tow ard 
ee It will be wise, in the reviewer's 
ion, if the reader new to Rogerian theory 
d pr actice will read Appenc lix B (pp. 330 
after reading the introduction. Follow- 
this orientation he can read the cases with 
ich greater understanding. 

Special attention is called to the fact that 

is book is not a definition of techniques 
but as a group of cases which illustrate its 
application to various situations’’ (p. 1). 
The introductory chapter deserves careful 
reading as it clarifies points which have 
caused controversy in = field of clinical 
psychology. On page 2, the authors state 
that by ‘‘client-centered’’ they mean client 
control of therapy. It is unfortunate that in 
the past so much emphasis has been placed o1 on 
the implication that only “‘non-directive™’ 
counseling is ‘‘client-centered."’ All counsel- 
ing is client-centered so the reviewer feels that 
this term ‘‘client controlled’’ is much more 
descriptive of the Rogerian approach. 

The reader may wonder how Rogers’ two 
basic assumptions (pp. 2-3) differ from those 
if other therapists. This is not clear cither 
in this book or in Rogers’ Counseling and 
Psychotherapy. On page 4 approval and 
encouragement are admitted to the therapy 
albeit with proper caution. 

Perhaps the most striking statement is con- 
| tained in the first paragraph of page 1 where 
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the therapy is directed to ‘‘em 


turbed persons"’ with no claim to universal 
coverage of all problem types and depths 


This introductory cha} pter also implies the 


importance of diagnos 2 The introductory 
materials are well worth reading, including 
the bibliography. It is perhaps unft ate 
that the book was in press before certa 
views and articles critical of the therapy were 
sublished by Shaffer, Super, Willi n 
Meehl, McClosky, Wrenn, Hahn, and K 
dall. These sources wi uld Pive the f 
unfamiliar with Ros in t 

balanced critical approach tot 

the book. 

A reading < yf the cases should bh | il 
to coun selors with sound backer 
phychological theories of { 
ment. The high school counselor w 
training in clinical psychology should not 
the time-consuming nature of the therapy 
With student-counselor ratios betwe Xx 
500/1 only a very few such cases b 
handled each year under ordinary circum- 
stances 

In summary, this publication is an excellent 
source book for those who wish to understand 
the application of Rogerian therapy Vari- 
ous situations Tet counsclors deserve the 
title who are not somewhat familiar with the 
major therapies. The book will be useful to 
students of clinical psychology both in terms 


of integrating the many counseling techniques 
and in passing examinati 
warned that this thera 

probably successful ri about two-thirds of 
the cases treated. If we add to this the esti- 
mate that at best only 80 per cent of our clini- 
cal diagnoses are correct and that thus 
five clients is getting the wrong treatment for 
the wrong problem, we can be critical of all 
therapies as panaceas. For the counselor who 
is eclectic and borrows the better techniques 


ine reaacer 1s 


‘di ke ill ( thers, 1S 


one ot 


from all workable therapies (and this in- 
cludes most counselors), the book is well 
worth careful reading —Murton E. Haun, 


Syracuse University. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A 
Point of View and a Method. By Paul Pigors 
and Charles A. Myers. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1947. Pp. 552. $4.50. 

Here is a good textbook on personnel ad- 
ministration, unique in the way it emphasizes 
the basic philosophy of good personnel ad- 
ministration, yet steers clear of unintelligible 
theory and leaves the reader with no question 
as to the proper function of the personnel 
executive within the management hierarchy. 
It is unique in format as well. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
What and Why, the cause and effect of per- 
sonnel problems, and offers sound discussion 
methods of How to meet these 
Part II presents case illustrations 
and studies related to material in Part I. 
These presentations are occasionally 
tedious but they condition the reader to on- 
the-job situations which are generally not so 
clear-cut as most case studies in the textbooks. 

Make no mistake, this book is not for the 
exclusive use of the student; there is plenty 
of meat in it for the functioning personnel 
administrator. The authors stress the per- 
sonnel responsibilities of line executives and 
the fact that the personnel division must 
merely supplement the judgment of line 
ofhcials and not substitute for it; centralized 
personnel functions properly conceived must 
be complementary to and never an invasion 
of the line supervisor’s responsibility. This 
book won't provide the solution to all your 
personnel problems nor will it tell you how 
to deal with a psychologically unfit manage- 
ment, but it provides a fundamentally sound 
pattern for the development or improvement 
of a personnel organization a over-all 
managerial techniques. There is an excellent 
reference bibliography.—Samugt S. Darry, 
Assistant to the Personnel Manager, Marshall 
Field and Company. 


of pri ed 


problems 


Case 


LABOR RELATIONS AND HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. By Benjamin M. Selekman. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 248 plus xi. $3.00. 

In this small book, the author seeks to out- 
line a point of view and course of action de- 
signed to improve the joint relationships 
characteristic of collective bargaining. 
character and quality of these relationships 
among managements and unions are regarded 
as basic keys to effective cooperation and the 
reduction of industrial conflict. 


The | 
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The central source of conflict in mar 
ment-union relations is traced to the fact ¢ 
industrial cooperation begins as someth 
that is imposed upon people rather tha: 
arrangement generated by their own volit 
The nature of this cooperative relations 
almost entirely determined by the technol: 
of modern production. It may well be, mo; 
over, that ‘the sense of imposition may en 
culate the sense of community in work 
Under such circumstances management 
come to personify what employees fear a 
resent, so that cooperation becomes seconda: 
in importance. 

As steps toward the solution of this pr 
lem, the author makes several propos, 
involving modifications in various phases 
current collective bargaining practice. k 
suggests that new agreements be launch 
with greater care and consideration for t 
emotional disturbances characteristic of 
ganizing campaigns. Thereafter, joint 1 
tionships must be built up, through caref 
training and practice involving union office: 
stewards, and company foremen and sup 
visors. Grievance handling can contribu 
to this development of a community of objec- 
tives through what is described as a 
cal’’—as contrasted with the present “‘lega! 
tic’’—approach. 

Two outstanding chapaters point the nc 
for emotional maturity in managers and 
labor leaders, maturity that makes itself fel: 
organizing programs, negotiation and colle 
tive bargaining, and day-to-day administra- 
tion. Attention is directed to the bas 
difference in functions of management 
leaders and labor's leaders, in which the firs: 
is essentially an administrator, while 
labor leader remains always a political lead 
as well. 

The author's continued emphasis upon 
inclusive and eclectic viewpoint in seeking « 
understand the behavior industr 
relations is exemplary of the most advance 
thinking of our times. His illustrations ar 
apt and effective. The volume should 
added to the list of essential books in th 
field.—Date Yooer, University of Minnesota. 
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HOW OUR MINDS WORK. By C. E. M 
Joad. The Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Pp. 116 
$2.75. 


Occasionally the busy counselor likes 


escape from the concrete problems of voca 
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ibm ional guidance and relax by considering the 
oo more theoretical and abstract aspects of 
human behavior. This little book provides 
ato Written by a philosopher, it is a brief treat- 
sian ent of the mind-body problem. After pos- 
ee ng the problem, Joad criticizes those theories 
which seek to interpret the 
; cts of human behavior without postulating 
ih . the existence of a distinct and unique entity 
me called mind and which attempt to explain 
tee houghts and behavior purely in terms of 
laws. He then presents the 
lternative hypothesis that living organ- 
top sm is something over and above the matter 
ff which its body is composed; that life is a 
7 ‘Bh force that cannot be described or accounted 
va for in material terms.’" In defense of this 
“mental hypothesis,’’ he briefly describes the 
ortance of purposive behavior, foresight, 
& and expectation, theories of memory ‘and 
emotion, and the synthesizing power of the 
a mind. Of particular interest are his com- 
a ments on McDougall’s treatment of instincts 
and emotions and Freud's psychoanalytic 
theories. 
= Ob Whether or not the reader agrees with this 
\ philosophical position, the presentation is 
“e interesting and serves both as an intellectual 
the more mundane activities of 
ry everyday life and as a reminder that it is 
and 
f angerous to deal with human beings as if 
: they were machines to be manipulated accord- 
ing to cut-and-dried 
INiStr . r 
S. Taompson, Vanderbilt University. 
he first 
le thef. RAISE YOUR SIGHTS. By Martin Panzer. 
lead New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 
DON ; Raise Your Sights is designed to serve as a 
Ing t guide on how to climb the ladder of success. 
ustr Success, as defined by the author, is an earning 
vance capacity of $10,000 a year or more. 
ms af The aspirant to success is advised to take 
ld be B} stock of himself, to consider himself as good 
n ch as the next fellow, to make a break at the 
fata. right time, to act assured, to play politics 
when necessary, to attract public attention, 
to utilize his time wisely, and to groom him- 
E. Mf) self properly for his chosen role. Individual 
, 150f§ chapters instruct the reader how to carry out 
. 116% each of these recommendations. 
The author uses numerous case histories, 
a drawn from wide personal experience, to 
it exemplify his points. Thus, he recites the 
case of Harold who forged ahead as a corre- 
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spondent by doing what others shied away 
from; the case of Ralph who never reached 
the top because he wouldn't make the break 
at the right time; the case of Stone who wo 
the affection and cooperati: yn of his empl veces 
by the use of sound psychol yey (ter 
politics by the author), and many ot 


The book is well written, interesting, and 
mildly helpful. Many of the inspirational 


slogans found in other success manuals for- 
tunately have been eliminated from this one 
There is nothing radically new in the con 
tents; the reader searching for a really novel 
plan for reaching the higher income brackets 
will be disappointed Nevertheless, there is 


a great deal of common sense between the 
covers and there are some valuable 
tions for self- improvement 


The book is addressed to unsuccessful and 
moderately successful adults, and to these 
groups it may be of some assistance. It is 
questi mable, however, wheth hool coun- 


selors will want to introduce this volume to 
students, for a goal of $10,000 a year is pre- 
mature and unrealistic for most new wage 
earners.—MILTON T. Brown, Executive Of/'cer, 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


SECRETARIES WHO SUCCEED. By 
Esther R. Becker. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 118. $2.00 

Secretaries Who Succeed is apparently de 
signed as a handbook to help the secretary 
assume greater responsibility and instill con- 
fidence in the employer of her worth, thus 
relieving the executive of details and minor 
executive decisions. Unfortunately this one 
hundred and eighteen page book doesn't 


accomplish that—rather it pictures the ma- 
jority of men executives as little better than 
idiots. 

The major problem that worries the author 


is protecting the employer's prestige—in fact, 
one of the five chapters is entitled “Protect 
Your Boss's Prestige.’ If that is of such 


importance it might be wise for the author to 
cease thinking, speaking, or writing of em- 
ployers as “‘bosses."" Most executives break 
out in a lingering rash when the word “‘boss”’ 
is mentioned. One example given is that of 
a secretary who refused her employer's offer 
to mail a letter because he might lose prestige 
if seen by other employces! 

Not content with her employer's prestige 
it seems, according to the author, that it 1s al- 


most of equal importance to build up and 
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maintain the secretary's prestige. Under a 
sub-chapter heading xy ‘‘Asking for a 
Raise,’ the reader is told that ‘“To ask for an 
increase in salary may well undermine your 
prestige Yet under “Tips on Tension’’ we 
find, “Statistics show that the average man 
or woman feels ‘low’ anon twenty per cent 
of the time. In other words s, about one out 
of five days in the office."" One suggestion 
given for facing an ‘‘off’’ day is to buy some- 
thing you “really can't afford."’ Now then, 
if a secretary feels ‘‘low'’ one day a week and 
“buys something really can't afford,” 
and yet cannot ask for a raise for fear of under- 
mining her prestige that secretary will soon 
find herself feeling “‘low’’ every day when she 
thinks of her mountain of unpaid bills. 

The book is filled with such inconsistencies 
and nowhere is to be found mention of the 
age-old formula most universally accepted 
and proved as the key to any success, simply 
common sense. Secretaries Who Succeed placed 
in the hands of girls starting out on their first 
jobs would do more to frighten and baffle 
them than to accomplish any good. 

There is a foreword by Glenn Gardiner, 
Vice-President of the Forstmann Woolen 
Company, a preface by the author, and an 
index.—Frances Grossman, New York City. 


she 


MEN AT WORK. By Dr. Keeve Brodman. 
Chicago, Cloud, 1947. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

This interesting little book (reading time 
less than two hours) is essentially a series of 
case studies in industrial relations. A hypo- 
thetical foreman, Joe, recounts his experi- 
ences with certain types of employees. It 
includes typical cases, such as the chronic 
complainant, the worker who has had frus- 
trating childhood experiences which carry 
over, one who worries about family difficul- 
ties, workers who are jealous of each other, a 
new man who has difficulty adjusting to the 
large factory, and the psychosomatic case 
with ‘‘nervous stomach"’ due to unfortunate 
outside conditions. The foreman, with out- 
side help or with his own common sense, 
solves the problems discussed. It is interest- 
ing to note that Joe has become aware of non- 
directive therapeutic techniques. The dis- 
cussion seems sound from the standpoint of 
industrial psychology. cartoon-type 
sketch enlivens each chapter. 

The book will be of little interest to the 
vocational counselor concerned with place- 
ment or screening or guiding clients into 
specific jobs. It will be more helpful to the 
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persons in industrial relations who superyis. 
or motivate workers. The book is not ppp. 
pr 
found but it describes typical cases in , 
straightforward fashion. Some _ re ad ler 
might find it interesting to get the prob 
as stated in the early pages of a chapter ar 
attempt to figure out their own solution } 
fore reading how Joe handles it. It is gratify. 
ing to the psychologist to note that m 
ae who evidently are responsible for th. 
ook, have as good a grasp as they do 
sychological problems in industrial relat 
fe is hoped that this is typical of industr 
medical departments.—Harotp E. Buri 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Publications Received 


Librarian. Musician. Dentist. Lawyer. \ 
tional Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue Roa 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada, 1947, 1948 
Revised. Pp. 4 each. $.07 each. 


Four in a series of 40, each gives a brief history 
work, its nature, qualifications, preparation, oppo rt 
ties for advancement, remuneration, advantages a: 

advantages, how to enter the field, related occupat 
and brief list of titles for further reading. Pra 
information, concisely presented which would apP 
youth in the United States as well as in Canada wher 
pamphlets are published. 


Chart of Occupations for the Agricultural’) 
Trained and Suggestions for Using the Chart 
Interstate Publishers, Danville, Ill. Chart 
45 X 35 inches, $1.00. Prepared by H. M 
Byram. 

Helpful in counseling farm-reared youth or veterans 
others wishing to follow a career in agriculture. 


Careers Issue, International Altrusan, Decem 
ber, 1947. Altrusa International, Inc., 332 
S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. Pp. 24 

Includes pharmacy, kennels management, law, as 
as the more usual vocations for women. 

Social Sciences. Pamphlet No. 7, Description 
of Professions Series. National Roster ot 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, U. S 


Employment Service, U. S. Department of 


Labor. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, bal ms 25, D. C 
Pp. 32. $.10. 

Brief occupational summary, branches of the work, 
activities, related professional fields and occupations, 


educational qualifications, sources of employment (but 
not earnings) of the following: actuary, anthropologist, 
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& geographer, historian, political scientist, 
pevc! gist, sociologist, statistician. One of a series 
Bovering 69 professions, now issued as 7 pamphlets cover- 
ed 


ing related fields 


Morris, Mark, Ed. Career Opportunities. 
Washington, D. C., Progress Press, 1946. 
Pp. 354. $3.25. 

The sub-title, ‘A Guide to a Hundred Leading Occu- 
ns."’ Covers industry, business, agriculture, engi- 
ecring, the sciences, arts, education, religion, and mis- 

us. Gives briefly, the nature of the work, quali- 
ns and training, earnings, for further 
etc. Intended for youth planning voca- 
, as well as for veterans. 


sources 


Foreign Service, Jack Soudakoff. Prefabri- 
gated, Perry P. Brieger. Industrial Recreation. 
Occupational Abstracts 105, 106, 107. Oc- 
tupational Index, Inc., Washington Square, 
New York University, New York 3, 1947. 
Po. $.25 each. 

Foreign Service is a concise summary of 37 references on 
this field, following the usual pattern: nature of the work 
entrance, advancement, discrimination, 


Muaincations, 
advantages and disadvantages, earnings, etc. Prefabri- 


pated Housing is based on 56 references and Industrial 
Recreation on 116. Important information in fields which 
gre less widely known by both counselor and client. 


Blank, HelenR. Recreation. Selina, Ruth. 
Photo-engraving. Mabee, Carleton. Peace 


Agencies. Occupational Index, Washington 
Square, New York University, 1946. Each, 
Gpages. $.25each. 


Summaries giving the nature of the work, abilities and 
training required, earnings, number and distribution of 
avorkers, and disadvantages, and post-war 
prospects, with sources for further aaline: 


Rome, Florence L., and Hoppock, Robert. 
Advertising. Rome, Florence L. Dental Tech- 
vician, Dental Hygiene. Greegan, Geraldine, 
Milliner. Blank, Helen R. Aér Transporta- 
gion. Occupational Index, New York Uni- 
wersity, Washington Square, N. Y. 3, 1946. 
Pp.6. $.25 each. 


Summaries of the nature of the work, training re- 
Huired, earnings, prospects for future employment, etc. 
These include cautions: ““The number of professional 
Hobs for newcomers is limited"’ iff advertising; ‘‘there 
pre limited opportunities for advancement . . . and it is 
sometimes difficult for the older women to change jobs," 


work, | 
t10ns, 
(but 


ogist, 


po dental hygiene; ‘‘competition for jobs with airlines 
pill be keen because there are so many trained appli- 


| 


Personnel Work, A Survey of Current Trends. 
tepared by Personnel Work Committee, 
Women's Division, Los Angeles, Committee 
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for Economic Development. Western Per- 
sonnel Service, Pasadena, Calif., 1946 Pp. 
33. $.50. 

An occupational monograph along tradit 
Lists duties of personnel officers, with chief 
the industrial setting. Chapters or: nel work 
government and in education 

Opportunities in Journalism By Elias E. 


Sugarman. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
Inc., New York, 1946. Pp. 56. $1.25 

Opportunities in Free-Lance Weiting. By 
Hazel Carter Maxon: Vocational Guidance 
Manuals Inc., New York, 1946 Pp. 85 
$1.25. 

The manual on Journalism gives a comprehe ep 
ture of newspaper work, describing t ks and promo 
tional possibilities ranging from copy boy ¢ lit 

Gives good advice about getting started and progress 
ing in the profession 

Good bibliography and list of colleges of J al 

The manual on Free Lance Writing is equalls tical 
except for an unhappy assertion tnat tnere af PO rd Sci- 


entific tests for aptitudes,’* and 
mendation of a specific bureau that purports t 
such tests. 


Social Work as a Profession. American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work, 1313 


East 60th St., Chicago, 1945. Pp. 36. Free 
What is social work, personal requirements and re 
wards, employment opportunities, education and train- 
the Associa- 


ing, with appendixes of member schools 
tion, professional associations, and a brief bibliography 


Court Rep Oc- 


Occupational 


Washington Square, New York 


Juckett, Charles A. 
cupational Abstract No. 102 
Index, 1947. 


: 
University. Pp.6. $.25. 

ys ong information about a very specialized 
field which is highly remunerative, and about ick 
there is comparatively little literature available. Give 


briefly nature of the work, qualifications, training 
ber and distribution of workers, advan et 


ement, et 


Chase, Genevieve. Four Young Teachers. 


New York, Dodd, Mead, 1947. Pp. 300. 
$2.25: 
Four high school seniors in search of vocations investi 


gate the possibilities of teaching as a career 


Bernays, Edward L. Public Relations. No. 
58 in a series of Vocational and Professional 
Monographs. 6 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 20 
$.75. 

Occupational information on an expanding field by an 
expert in public relations. In addition to the basic in- 
formation on the requirements, training, opportunities, 


and earnings, are interesting sections on the history of 
public relations and the ethics of the profession 
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Postwar Outlook for Physicians. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1946. Bulletin 863, U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Superinten- 


dent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Pp. 22. $.10. 

For several reasons the post-war demand for physicians 
will exceed the pre-war demand: the needs of the Veter- 
ans Administration, increase in civilian — curtail- 
ment of number of medical students due to the draft, etc. 
The shortage in psychiatrists is stressed. Tables showing 
incomes indicate a marked increase during the war years. 
It is estimated that ele of the continued shortage, 
earnings will continue at these wartime levels for some 
time 


Occupational Therapy: A Pioneering Profes- 
sion. American Occupational Therapy As- 
sociation, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
1947. Pp.17. Free. 

Describes briefly opportunities in a profession which 
is calling for recruits. The 2,200 registered occupational! 


thera a do not meet the demand. VA's program alone 
called for 1,300 by the spring of 1947. 


Physicians’ and Dentists’ Assistants. Wo- 
men’s Bureau, U. §. Department of Labor, 


1945. Pp. 16. Illustrated. U. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$.10. 


Definition of jobs, outlook for women, opportunities 
for advancement, changes brought by the war in earn- 
ings, post-war outlook, requirements for entrance to 
schools recognized by the American Dental Assistants 
Association, requirements for graduation. 


Wickenden, William E. What It Takes to 


Be an Engineer. Cleveland, Ohio, Board of 
Education. Pp. 12, 1945. 


This is the published address by the President of Case 
School of Applied Science, which was sponsored jointly 
by the Cleveland Technical Societies Council and the 
Cleveland Board of Education. Simple, lucid, forthright. 
‘Four things an engineer must have—a mastery of ap- 
plied science; an instinct for economy, of effort and cost; 
the power to visualize ideas by imagination; and the 
power to express ideas cle arly in speech or writing or 
drawings to other men. 


McBride, Mary Margaret. Tune in for 
Elizabeth. New York, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 1945. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


The career story of a radio interviewer, a fictional ac- 
count of Elizabeth Cary's career, based on the author's 
own experience. 


Facts about the Printing Industry for Schools. 
American Type Founders, Department of 
Education, Elizabeth, N. J., 1946. Pp. 28. 

In addition to the types of jobs, training and qualifica- 


tions, opportunity for advancement, there is considerable 
emphasis on the relatively high wages, the importance 
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of the industry, its relative stability. Accord 
insert addressed to veterans by Printing Industry 
ica, Inc., the industry is ‘looking for 75,000 

employees.” 


A Career as Actuary. By the Actuarial § 
ciety of America, 393 Seventh Ave., \; 
York City; and the American Institute 
Actuaries, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 194° 
Pp. 8. Free. 

Describes duties of the actuary, qualifications, exar 
tions, preparation, opportunities. 


Your Career. Jolicoeur, J. L. 1498 Ocus; 
Sherbrooke, Montreal 25, 1946. Pp. 1 


A model brief to be prepared and presented 
hunting campaign. This was prepared for use in Ca 
and it is perhaps doubtful if employers in the | 
States would desire such detailed informatio 
achievements of the applicant's family. Other 
an interesting presentation. 


Employment Outlook in Printing Occupatio 
Bulletin No. 902. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor. Supt. of Doc 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of 
Washington, D. C., 1947. Pp. 36. $.20 

Employment prospects for immediate future, exc 
in this field; “‘the long-run trend in employme 
ward in most printing occupations Further: 
earnings tend to be higher than in many other ind 
Complete, factual treatment, with a breakdow 
many kinds of work in the industry. Important 
tion in the Appendixes. Useful as source materia 
ticularly for counselor of boys. 


Benson, 
ing and Getting a Job through Planning. No.7’ 
Vocational and Professional Monographs 
Boston, Bellman Publishing Co., 1946. Pp 
32. $1.00. 


Short, pithy paragraphs for the beginner. Includes a 
Prospectus Chart, Portfolio Sample, ‘‘Contact’’ Char 
and ‘‘Lead"’ Chart as aids to the novice. Supplen 
by sound counseling, the booklet would prove |! 


to youth trying to enter the job market. The author 
Massachusetts State Supervisor, OIGS. 

Smith, Madalene E. How to Secure 
Position, Bibliotherapy for a Resource Unit 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
1946. Pp.27. $.50. 


Contains hundreds ‘of references on securing a positi 
and an account of the compiler’s experience under the 


title, “I Didn't Get the Job Because... . 
Teeter, Verl A. Occupational Life. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 194¢ 


Pp. 175. $.96. 

Revised and enlarged edition brought up to dat: 
Contains an additional unit, “Improving Your Per 
sonality.” 


CYCCTIPA TIONS 


Warren E. Job Education: Fini- 
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Law Enforcement, A Profession for Peace. An 
Occupational Brief. Western Personnel Ser- 
vice, Pasadena 1, Calif., 1945. Pp. 47. Fifty 


cents. 
This is one of a series of monographs prepared by West- 
ern Personnel Service to direct the attention of youth 
imarily students in western colleges and universities) 
certain selected occupations. The — is a timely 
¢ because of the present trend toward the up grading of 
andards in police services; the field may rightly be 
designated as an “‘emerging profession.’ Descriptions 
sre given of the duties of the Municipal Policeman, The 
Sheriff and his Deputies (County), State Policemen, Fed- 
¢ al Agents, Private Policemen, and Policewomen. Two 
bles are included: one showing number of policemen in 
25 5 representative western cities, salaries, and hours of 
work required; and one showing police department trends 
as to number of employees and salaries received. It is an 
teresting and realistic description of occupations in the 
field of Law Enforcement. 


The Economic Status of the Nursing Profes- 
Preprinted from the American Journal of 
1819 Broadway, New 


ston. 
Nursing, July, 1947. 
York 19. 
reliminary report of the socio-economic study un- 
dertaken to reveal how nurses compare in working and 
a conditions with women in other professions. 
dy made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, at the request of the National 
Nursing Council. First of a series of three articles which 
will appear in the Journal of Nursing. Timely, as the 
hortage of nurses points up the need for increasing the 
umber of recruits. Generally, nurses are satisfied, 
nurses expressing greater dissatisfaction 
with employment conditions than other branches of 
the profession. Among causes for dissatisfaction most 
frequently mentioned: lack of security for retirement, 
old age, unemployment. This study should be in the 
files of counselors advising girls who are considering 
entering the profession. 


Training 

Jager, Harry A., and Froehlich, Clifford P. 
Guidance Tools for Vocational Shop Instructors, 
missue No. 2, Part 2. Handbook of Voca- 
tional Education. Vocational Arts Publica- 
tion Company, Inc., Box 900, Grand Central 
Annex, New York 17, Fall, 1947. Pp. 68. 
S.56. 

This is a continuation of the Handbook published Spring, 
1947. Covers tests, home visits, ratings, anecdotal rec- 
fords, occupational information, use of visual aids, follow- 
up, community surveys, etc.—all designed to help the 
shop teacher. 


Opportunities for Higher Education in New 
Work State. Part II. Non-Degree Granting 
Unstitutions. A Manual for the Use of Educa- 
tional Counselors. New York State Educa- 

ion Department, Albany, 1945. 


Admission requirements, personnel services, descrip- 
ion of institutions, accredited institutions (schools of 
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nursing and schools of business }—data received from 137 
of the 600 institutions to whom queries were sent. Copies 
of this manual have been sent to each high school in the 
state and to counselors of men in the Armed Forces and of 
veterans. 


Providence YMCA Institute of Engineering and 
Bulletin for 1945-1946 


In addition to the regular courses a page is devoted to 
opportunities for veterans. 


Finance. 


On-the-Job Veteran Training for Banks. 12 
East 36th Street, N. Y. 16, 1946, Committee 
on Service for War Veterans, American 
Bankers Association, 1946. Pp. 30. $.25. 

To aid banks in setting up a training program, the 


booklet includes discussion of standards, training salary. 
record keeping, etc. Veteran-Trainee Forms, Training 
Institution Forms, List of State Bankers Associations 


Reporting Programs, List of States in Which Programs 
Have Been Approved as Educational! Facilities, etc. 
Setting up an Apprenticeship Program. Ap- 


Department 
Pp. 30 

veterans for the 
ignated 


prentice-Training Service, U. S. 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


A guide to employers in training 
skilled trades. Includes list of state agencies des 
by governors to approve business establishments and 
educational institutions for training veterans, state and 
federal agencies with which employer may deal in setting 
up a program, suggestions on wage rates, etc. 


Patterson, William F. Apprenticeship To- 
day and Tomorrow. Reprinted from The Ladle, 
Dec., 1946. Pp. 4. Free on application to 
Apprentice-Training Service, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. (Please 
mention OccuPATIONS. ) 


Stresses the need to plan for the future in training ap- 
Includes census figures on housing volume and 


prentices. 
maintenance requirements. Major repairs were needed 
in November, 1945, in more than four million dwetling 
units. 

Do You Need an Apprentice Program? Here's 
How It’s Done in Atlanta. Reprint trom 
Domestic Engineering. Available free on re- 


quest to Apprentice-Training Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


Describes the Atlanta program, giving work processes 
in training, wages, number in training, functions of the 
local joint apprenticeship committee. 


‘Report on Universal Military Training,” 
Army Information Digest, Junc, 1947. Pp. 44. 
Section on UMT, free on request to Editor, 
Army Information Digest, Army Information 
School, Carlisle Barracks, Penna 


UMT's at work and at play at Fort Knox. A 
detailed account of the trainees. 


vivid, 
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School and Work 


Legg, C. E., Jessen, G. A., and Proffitt, 
M. M. School-and-Work Programs, Bulletin 
1947, No. 9, Federal Security Agency (Office 
of Education) and U. S. Department of Labor 
(Division of Labor Standards). Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Pp. 
59. $.20. 


Experiences of 136 school systems maintaining pro- 
grams during the war years 


Student Workers in Buffalo in 1944 and 1946. 
New York State Department of Labor, 
Albany. 

Compares employment situation of under-18 workers, 


hours working, earnings, employers, occupations, etc., 
for the two years. 


Child Labor Headlines, Annual Report, Year 
Ending September 30, 1947. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419, Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 20. 

The report shows that, although there are fewer child 
workers employed than during the war, there are more 
than twice the number in the pre-war period. It reveals 
‘continued viloation of federal and state laws, children 
killed or ae by industrial accidents, budget cuts 
for federal child labor work," etc. A spot study of 
school drop-outs in mid-western areas is a current project 
of the Committee. The purpose is to discover basic 
reasons for maladjustment in order to oe curriculum 


oe and to determine at what grade level counseling 
should begin. 


Industrial Relations 


Alexander, G. H. The Foreman and His 
Problems, Institute of Industrial Management, 
Melbourne, Australia. Pp. 16. 1/6. 


An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute, 
August, 1947. Shows how similar managerial problems 
are to our own. 


Labor Force. Definition and Measurement. 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Ave., New York, 1947. Pp. 134. $1.00. 
Paper. 

Deals with the problems of definition and classification 
of the labor force in current enumerative surveys, such as 
the Census Bureau's monthly survey of the labor force. 
Appendices present copies of schedules used in the more 
important national labor force surveys and a bibliography 
of publications. Chapters: The Labor Force as Cur. 
rently Defined and Measured, Differentiation of the Labor 
Force, Labor Force Dynamics. 


Fifth Annual Report, Institute of Industrial 
Management, 136-138 Queen Street, Mel- 
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bourne, Australia, 1947. 
Dec. 31, 1946.) 


(For year endinp 


The Institute is concerned with education, resear; 
and study; serves as a clearing house for industria! pro 
lems; has a membership of 1,132, including individy, 
and company members. Its Personnel Advisory Seryjc. 
has poems aca aptitude tests for 44 firms since 194}, , 
total of 240 persons in 1946. These concerned placeme 
of ex-Servicemen, selection of apprentices and junior ¢ 
ployees. The Institute also has a library service { 
members. 


Baker, Helen. The Office Library of an |». 
dustrial Relations Executive. Princeton, N 
J., Industrial Relations Section, Princetos 
University, 1946. Pp.35. $.50. 

The fifth edition of this pamphlet, first published i; 
1930, reflects new trends in the field of industrial rel, 
tions. Main headings under which references are grouped 
Specific Problems and Programs such as Stabilization 
Employment, Employment of Veterans and other Specia 
Groups, Industrial Psychology, Employment Counseling 
Trade Unions and Collective Bargaining, Labor Leg 
lation and Administration, Social Insurance. There ; 
a list of publishers’ addresses and an Author Index. 


The Community 


Lay-Professional Council Report to the People of 
New Hampshire. Published by the New 
Hampshire Lay-Professional Councils or 
Education, Concord, New Hampshire, Jul) 
1947. Pp. 42. 


Twelve regional lay-professional councils (containing 
24 members each) were formed in May, 1947. Thisr 

ort summarizes recommendations. Regarding Guida: 
avis, it pleads for the appointment of a specia 
appointed counselor in each school unit, and endorses t! 
recent appointment of.a State Supervisor. 


Eugene (Oregon) High School Parents’ Hand: 
book. Pp. 12. 

Issued to present procedures, policies, and the scho: 
philosophy to parents. Includes curriculum, extrs- 
curricular activities, and the counseling program. T! 
little booklet should quicken home-school cooperati 
other communities might wish to follow Eugene's ¢x- 
ample. 


Conducting a Job Opportunity Survey of Yow 
Community. Bureau of Guidance, New York 
State Education Department, Albany, 1945 
Mimeographed. 


A survey of job pene in Schenectady was mat 
in order to align the commercial curricula in the hig) 
schools more closely with community needs. This littl: 
manual gives the procedure, reproduces the schedule use¢ 


explains how the canvassers were chosen, and offers sug 


gestions for their interviews. 
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Bibliographies, Catalogues 


Free Films, l6mm., Silent and Sound. Com- 
piled by Lili Heimers. New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J., 
1947. Mimeographed. Pp. 40. $.75. 


Lists films alphabetically by name oa. Would 
be more helpful to counselors if an index had been pro- 
vided with groupings according to vocation and subject. 


Catalog of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures Pro- 
duced for Use in Schools and Other Training 
Institutions. Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. Pp. 16. 


Includes 60 new films listed for 1947. Of the four films 
listed under Guidance, there are two of interest to our 
readers—"‘Aptitudes and Occupations’’ and Want to 
Be a Secretary."" The catalogue gives general informa- 
tion about the Preview, Lease-Purchase, Rental, and 
Replacement of films. 


List of Books, Pamphlets, Posters. American 
Hearing Society, 1537 35th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

One section, Hearing Aids and Their Use, lists 16 


pamphlets at 10 cents each. 


Stoops, Emery. Occupational Information: 


Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals 
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and Film Titles. Division of Research and 
Guidance, Los Angeles County Public 
Schools, California, Pp. 23. Mimeographed. 


Occupational information available in local libraries, 
dealing with more than 100 occupations in which persons 
in southern California are engaged. 


Catalogue of 16th Decennial Census Publica- 
tions, Vol. I, Pare I. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Lists the publications of census taken in 1940, indicar- 
ing where the reports may be obtained and the cost. 


General 


Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Infor- 
mation. Bureau of Guidance, State Educa- 
tion Department, The University of the State 
of New York. Pp. 15. Mimeographed. 

A revision of a plan, based on DOT, telling how ¢ 
organize the file and how to code material 


Foster, William Trufant. Gyps and Swindles. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1945 
Pp. 32. $.10. 


= 
McGRAW- 
SS 


= 
= 


Timely, Teachable, Texts for 
Your Guidance Program 


Your High School Days 

By Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, 
courses, teachers, and classmates; and social 
guidance; for 9th and 10th grade students. 
Teacher’s Manual. 


I Find My Vocation 

New. Third Edition. By Harry D. Kitson. 
4 complete revision offering new material. 
Numerous projects and exercises. Revised list 
of occupations. 


Psychology for Living 

By Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology 
to the everyday needs and problems of high 
school students. Comprehensive treatment. 
Interesting, understandable presentation. 


330 West 42nd Street 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


Your Plans for the Future 


By Detjen and Detjen. Educational and 
vocational guidance for the years after high 
school, for llth and 12th year students. 
Teacher’s Manual. 

Occupational Life 

Second Edition. By Verl A. Teeter. In line 


with recent developments. Includes more ac 
tivities, an occupational interest indicator, and 
self-inventory. Teacher's Manual. 


Your Marriage and Family Living 
By Paul H. Landis. Deals with the important 


aspects and problems of marriage and family 
life. Interesting historical approach. 


INC. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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Veterans and gullible civilians alike may profit by 
reading this little booklet carefully and heeding the 
warnings. Fake counseling is included among the 
rackets to avoid. 


Tibbits, F. Lyman. An Outline of Occupa- 
tional Titles for College Level Vocations and 
Guidance Procedures. Mission Press and 
Lithograph Co., 112 East Amerige, Fullerton, 
Calif. $.50. 

Vocational advisers in agencies sponsored by the Veter- 
ans Administration are obliged to attach the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles code number to the vocational ob- 
jective adopted by the client. This manual contains the 
names of about 400 vocations with code numbers at- 
tached. The majority are professional occupations, 
grouped according to the department or division of the 
university where preparation may be obtained. 


Solomon, Ben. Juvenile Delinquency—Prac- 
tical Prevention. Youth Service, Inc., Peek- 


skill, N. Y.,1947. Pp.96. $1.50. 
The probleth posed and solutions discussed. 


Recommendations for Action. By the Panels 
of the National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Fore- 


STUDENTS LIKE 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Because 


1. They find the study of vocations really inter- 
esting. 


2. They can see the workers performing their jobs. 


| 3. They learn about the vocation in an easily 
understood manner. The romance in the vo- 
cation as well as the less attractive features 
are pointed out. 


4. They are able to give their undivided atten- 
tion while the film is being shown. 


5. The Teacher-Student guide assists materially in 
developing class discussion. 


Write For Complete Information 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distributors 


| Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


| 1814 Beaver Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 


A program for 
modified and 


corrective pupils 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this book as a source, you can 
offer the modified and corrective pupils in 
your school an improved program that will be 
the envy of the normal pupils. In most 
schools, “‘restricted’’ and “handicapped” 
pupils are left out of a planned physical educa- 
tion program. Yet most of them, for their 
own good, should have a light activity pro- 
gram suited for their condition. In this first 
book of its kind ever published, the author 
presents a practical, tested program for these 
neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, 
organization, and procedure, the author offers 
nine chapters of activities and games for modi- 
fied and corrective pupils. Descriptions, rules, 
and diagrams make the procedure for each 
activity or game clear. And, as Dr. Josephine 
L. Rathbone states in the foreword of the 
book, ‘“‘Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have 
exhausted his ideas for an enriched program, 
can get suggestions from Modified Activities in 
Physical Education for making class time more 
meaningful for everyone, in terms of a greater 
variety of skills.’’ Order a copy for 10-day free 
examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 
Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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word by Attorney General Tom C. Clark. 
S$. Department of Justice, 1947. Supt. of FROM THE REVIEWS wage 


Documents, Government Printing Office, wellilluserated, with and plenty of space deveced co cot 
tecommendations include participation by commu- 
ty, police, schools, churches, and other agencies. Among These booklets are excellent in their design. and we fee 
the recommendations is ‘‘a specialized guidance and useful to counselors and students Boston Gurdance New 
slacement service for youth. THE BOOKS REFERRED TO ARE: 
2 : YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
Northrup, Herbert R. W4/l Negroes Get EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
. SUCCESS IN THE WORLD O 
mittee, 1945. Pp. 32. Ten cents. Single Copy Price Re to $4 50 or M 
Teacher's Manua 
The special problems Negroes will have to face in the — 
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The book you’ve been asking for... 
job information in CHART form 


has HANDBOOK OF JOB FACTS by Alice H. Frankel 


oy Editor, Occupational Briefs, Science Research Associates 
les, * WHAT KIND OF WORK DO SECRETARIES DO? 
= * WHAT SPECIAL ABILITIES DO PHYSICIANS NEED? 
the * WHAT SALARIES ARE CHEFS MAKING TODAY? 
val * HOW MUCH EDUCATION IS NECESSARY FOR ACCOUNTANTS? 
= Answers to these—and thousands of ‘other questions on 225 jobs 
a are presented in easy-to-use chart form in SRA's new Hand- 
ter book of Job Facts. The popularity of the job charts in Voca- 
ree l Vo tional Trends and your continued requests for additional charts 
are responsible for this new publication. 
: The Handbook is divided into three parts: Part I—facts on 75 professional, semi-profes- 
t sional, and managerial positions: Part II—information on 75 clerical, sales, agricultural, 


fishing, forestry, and skilled-trades occupations: Part II]—service jobs—domestic, personal, 
protective, and building services—and semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 


Cloth * 160 pages * $2.00 
Science Research Associates 228S0. Wabash Ave. * Chicago 4, Ill. 
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